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It’s Thrifty to Be Smart 


An Editorial 


DOZEN years ago—“only yes- 

terday,” as school days run— 

our elders talked glibly of “the 

jazz age,” “flappers,” “gilded 

youth,” “lounge lizards” and “this 

wild younger generation.” Per- 

haps there was a certain hysteria 

in the air. But not all of it was confined to the 
young. 

In the boom years of the .’twenties, luck and 
easy Money and a good time called the tune that 
America danced to. There didn’t seem to be much 
reason to study hard then or to learn the real 
inwards of things. One got by with a minimum 
of effort. Anybody who made better than a C 
in his classes was tagged as a “greasy grind.” 
There was something mildly disgraceful about 
standing on the honor roll. It was a social error 
to admit that one ever “cracked a _ book,” or 
burned any midnight oil doing a job on a diffi- 

“* research problem. And while one might be 
“ring for grades, since grades are 

*  owvidence of scholastic 
* because 
he enjoyed it, win | ching his 
mental muscles and pushing vx ons of his 
intellectual world, was frankly considered a bit 
balmy. Why toil at studies when everybody knew 
that the world’s prizes went to the popular, the 
good mixer, the lad with athletic prowess and 
the girl with a clever line? Why study at all when 
the whole world looked rosy and good jobs hung 
on every bush for the picking? 

All that seems a long time ago. While we don’t 
suppose that “Make the world safe for scholarship” 
will ever be a popular slogan, we do know that 
we don’t hear half so many gibes at the good stu- 
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dent nowadays. The boys and girls of the 1930's 
seem to take life with reasonable seriousness, 
though they haven’t lost the capacity of having 
fun. It is no longer fashionable to be dumb. Yo 

men are beginning to realize that in these difficult 
times few people get jobs because they have family 
pull or are blessed with all the social graces. And 
young women are becoming aware that prospective 
husbands are not all looking for “Dumb Doras.” It 
takes girls with brains to make “the grade” today. 

Is this change one of those blessings of the de- 
pression for which we have forgotten to be thank- 
ful? Perhaps. It is true enough that the man with 
high school or college training has a correspond- 
ingly better chance in the economic struggle for 
survival than his brother who didn’t get beyond 
the eighth grade. It can even be statistically 
proved that every added year of schooling adds so 
many dollars on the average to one’s prospective 
income and earning power. 

But there is a lot more to it than that. Educa- 
tion means something today that it never did be- 
fore. It means becoming aware of life and of the 
world in which we live. It means understanding 
one’s self and why one’s fellow men act as they 
do. It means turning an inquiring mind into every 
corner of society and asking persistent questions. 
Freedom to pursue truth in this fashion is a basic 
part of “the American way of life” to which so 
many pay lip service. It is heartening to realize 
that the presidential candidates of both the major 
parties have pledged themselves to respect that 
freedom and have promised to try to broaden edu- 
cational opportunity. 

High school students of 1936 know that it is sound 
common sense to make good on the chance to 
learn. 
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President and there were only 
twenty states in the Union, when 
Florida was Spanish and full of fight- 
ing Seminoles, when the United 


HUNDRED years or more ago, 
when James Monroe was 


States government was handing back 


Texas to Spain, there were no rail- 
roads even in New England. The 
Boston Post Road was apt to be well 
mired except in dry weather. In 
those days people went to New York 
by water, and a line of sloops ran 
regularly from Westport, Connecticut. 
It was what is called now an over- 
night run. 

When young Ted Wakeman, whose 
family residence had stood near the 
Post Road for 100 years, wanted to go 
to New York, he sailed in the sloop 
fary. He wore his first complete suit 
of clothes, a small sum of money was 
in his pocket, and his father, a famous 


ie 1930's 
ousness, 


having local wrestler, gave him advice, which 
Young (if he had used it) would have been 
difficult worth thousands of dollars. His 
e family mother kissed him and off he went to 
New York to seek his fortune and if 

sini And possible get a ship and learn to be a 
spective sailor. His cabin on the sloop cost 50 


ras.” It 


” 


cents, and after a pleasant voyage she 
tied up at the foot of James Street at 
around eight o’clock of a fine night. 

Ted got himself a job as errand boy 
ina store. If we are to believe what 
he tells us in his book of reminis- 
cences, The Log of an Ancient Mari- 
ner, which came out in San Francisco, 
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The young cadet learns seamanship. 
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A Hundred Years at Sea 
By William McFee 


Strange foreign ports and the vast expanse of the 
world’s oceans still beckon the young adventurer 
to brave the hardships and perils of the sailor 


nearly 60 years ago, he got the job 
before the sloop had been properly 
tied up to the jetty. But one of the 
most marked differences between the 
old-time sailor and his modern suc- 
cessor is that the former was nearly 
100 per cent consummate and artistic 
liar, whereas it is not necessary to 
deduct more than 25 per cent from a 
modern seaman’s statement to reach 
the truth. 

However that may be, Ted got a 
job in.a store, and noting that the 
best salesman was the biggest liar, 
found that his own natural aptitude 
would take him far in the business 
had he not a great desire to go to sea. 
When he was fourteen, while deliver- 
ing an order to No. 1 Stone Street, 
near the Battery, Ted wandered along 
toward the foot of Wall Street where 
Pier 16 now is and saw a fine ship at 
the dock called the Peruvian. He had 
read in the paper that this ship was 
loading for a round-the-world trad- 
ing voyage. He walked right on board 
and accosted an old gray-haired man 
moving a barrel across the deck. 








































Pen Drawing by Frank Godwin 


Thus the traditions of an ancient and 
honorable profession are handed down from one generation to the next. 





“Are you the captain, sir?” says 
our snip, and the old man says “Yes.” 

“Have you all your crew?” 

“Why, have you ever been to sea?” 

“No, but I want to go.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Connecticut, sir.” 

“Well, you look like a good boy, 
and I will take you. Get your clothes 
quick. We haul out on the next tide. 
You will want mittens and woolen 
socks off Cape Horn, but the rest of 
the voyage is pleasant, so duck pants 
will do.” 

In no time young Ted got.a small 
chest, went on board, and in less than 
an hour was in the forecastle of a ship 
bound around the globe. He did not 
trouble to go back to the store at all. 

Of course he wrote his mother, who 

did not get the letter until he was far 
out at sea beyond the reach of mail 
for many months. In fact, before his 
letter had started in the Boston mail 
coach, young Ted Wakeman was 
being cursed by a terrible down-East 
mate because he did not understand 
when told to go aloft and mouse the 
hooks of the port main clew garnet 
blocks. Even in these days of uni- 
versal education very few boys of 
fourteen could be expected to under- 
stand such an order. 
* Underneath all the old sea-dog’s ex- 
aggeration, for Ted Wakeman was an 
undeniable sea-dog of the old-time 
breed, we find a grain or two of truth 
in his accounts of sea life. Floggings 
kickings and starvings, bullyings and 
injustice were their daily lot. The 
wonder to us is not that men mutinied 
or ran away whenever they got a 
chance, but that masters and mates 
were not murdered in their bunks. 
The only fact of any importance to us 
nowadays is that shipmasters who 
made a practice of knocking a man 
down because they did not like his 
face, and who strung him up by the 
thumbs to punish him for minor in- 
fractions of rules, never amounted to 
much in the long run. They died 
broke or mad. 

There is a great field of psychiatry 
yet unexplored among the masters 
and mates of old-time sailing ships. 
It was a deadly life.for many of them. 
Too much solitude and too-complete 
power over others while at sea de- 
stroyed their souls. They lacked, in 
the modern jargon, a way of escape. 
Many a skipper would have stayed 
sane if he had had a radio. 











































































Young Ted made a dramatic return 
to New York. Three years after he 
had run away to sea, he walked into 
the store from which he had played 
truant and held out a sunburned, 
tarry paw as hard as mahogany to his 
former employer. He was instantly 
taken upstairs to the storekeeper’s 
house and offered a share in the busi- 
ness if he would give up the sea and 
work in the store. Ted refused. He 
had been getting $5 a month on that 
terrible old ship, but he refused. 

He must have been about seven- 
teen at the time, if we are to rely on 
his own somewhat sketchy chronol- 
ogy, but he had become a sailor. In 
those romantic days everybody loved 
a sailor, and Ted was more popular 
than any of them. He went back to 
Westport, and when he found himself 
in his old home on the Post Road he 
laid his head in his mother’s lap and 
cried while she kissed her wandering 
boy. 

But ten days later Ted was off 
again! The sea fever had got him, 
and he went to New York and at once 
got a job as able seaman on a fine 
large ship. Next voyage he was 
second mate, so he says, and soon 
after that he transferred to a foreign 
flag, shipping as first mate in a Black 
Ball packet out of Liverpool, one of 
the smartest lines in the world at that 
time. 

This seems unusually swift promo- 
tion, and Ted points out modestly 
that he had to grow a black beard 
and sign on as much older than he 
was or the sailors would have refused 
to take orders from so young a mate. 
He was then in his twenty-first year 
at most. He does not explain how he 
came to be so lucky, but takes it all 
in his stride. 

Ted, in fact, developed into a sort 
of seagoing Paul Bunyan. Every- 


-thing happened to him bigger and 


better and more astonishing than to 
anybody else who ever sailed. There 
was always a basis of fact in his ad- 
ventures, even ifthe facts had hap- 
pened to someone else. He killed a 
man in self defense in Havana with 
one blow of a stone pitcher. Just as 
the Consul was about to give an ad- 
verse decision Ted made a _ short 
speech, and everybody was imme- 
diately convinced, and he was ac- 
quitted. He fell into the River Neva 
at Kronstadt, Russia, and was rescued 
and carried into a rich Russian’s 
house and was made much of by the 
two daughters. He was wrecked in 
the Channel Islands and when he was 
rescued, a beautiful girl took care of 
him. 

There never was such a man, if we 
are to take his word for it. He lived 
in an enchanted world where all the 
pretty women were crazy about him, 








all the brave men admired him, and 
all the poltroons feared him. In 
some ports the girls had to be sent 
away or locked up while he was in 
harbor to prevent them from forcing 
their way to his cabin against his 
wishes. He defied the laws of France, 
England, navigation, gravity, and 
probability. He was so kind to his 
men they refused to leave him. He 
was the guest of honor, when he be- 
came captain, in every port. His wife 
was the most beautiful girl human 
eyes had ever seen, and all the young 
men of California went into mourn- 
ing when she married him. Commo- 
dore Vanderbi!t made him a personal 
chum and forced money on him. 

In fact he became a successful old 
blowhard -after leading a really ad- 
venturous life all over the world. No- 
body will ever know just how much 
of what he tells happened to him per- 
sonally. It is a common weakness of 
nautical men of the old school to make 
themselves the heroes of all the yarns 
they ever heard. 

There are worse faults. At any 
rate Ted Wakeman, the boy wonder 
of Westport, Connecticut, lived to 
write his memoirs in California, and 
according to the newspaper reports 
of San Francisco of 1877, died loved 
and respected by a wide circle of 
friends. So far as we know, no 
ghosts of murdered and tortured sea- 
man gathered around his deathbed. 

It must be remembered that most 
of these hard-case shipmasters such 
as Captain Wakeman describes were 
extremely narrow and illiterate men, 
and their way of life made it impos- 
sible for them to develop in any direc- 
tion except that of tyranny and 
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morose monomania. Had they been 
men of large mold they could never 
have remained at sea. The measure 
of their quality was revealed in their 
dark derision of commanders who 
were successful without lifting a hand 
against a sailor, or—except in an 
emergency—raising a shout from the 
quarterdeck. 

Ted Wakeman has gone now, and a 
new generation is in charge. Not 
long ago another boy from Westport, 
Connecticut, went to sea. 

He lived on Main Street, which 
starts off from the Boston Post Road 
near where Captain Wakeman’s an- 
cestors in the seventeenth century 
took up a “farm” that ran from the 
Sound clear through Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Vermont, between 
parallel lines. 

Our modern sea-boy lived in a cot- 
tage on a quarter of an acre of land 
and became a husky guard on the 
local high-school football team. He 
graduated and took honors in Latin, 
He learned to drive a car and take 
care of a horse, and for a couple of 
semesters studied Spanish at junior 
college. 

He had some idea of getting a posi- 
tion on the banana plantations in 
Central America; but he wanted, as 
soon as he could find a job, to go to 
sea. He filled up quite a number of 
application forms which clerks in 
steamship offices handed out to him. 
Meanwhile he put in one summer 
working in a garage and cutting grass 
for the neighbors before he was able 
to ship. A friend of his parents put 
in a word for him and he was in- 
formed by letter that there was a 
vacancy as cadet on a twin-screw 
turbo-electric ship sailing to South 
America the follewing Saturday. He 
was to come to the office, reporting to 
the vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel. 

He had to answer a few questions 
about his family and school, and the 
vice-president also inquired particu- 
larly as to his ambitions, whether he 
really intended to be a sailor or 
whether he merely had a restless dis- 
position. Eventually he gave the 
young fellow a pass and sent him over 
to the pier to the port captain’s office. 
The port captain took him on board 
the ship. There was a sphinx-faced 
guard at the gangway who bored him 
with a gimlet eye and gave him a feel- 
ing that he was a pretty suspicious- 
looking character in spite of being 
with the port captain. This guard’s 
glance at the pass and its owner com- 
mitted him to nothing. Dock guards 
seem to be recruited from the ranks 
of implacable skeptics. 

The dock he sailed from was not 
far from where young Ted Wakeman 
sprang nimbly on board of the sailing 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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WILLIAM McFEE 


From Windjammers to Diesel Engines 


ILLIAM McFEE has long 
been compared with Joseph 
Conrad, for they both write 


of the sea and of ships. Although 
McFee really started in where Con- 
rad left off, the same feeling of the 
effect of the sea upon human beings 
pervades all their writing. Conrad 
wrote as a Sailor, with the familiar 
romantic trappings of rigging and 
sail, of wild seas and winds, and of 
course of man’s battle 
with man and with him- 
self. McFee, belonging 
to our generation, writes 
as an engineer—his boats 
are smoothly running 
steamships, and although 
the rigging and sail are 
gone, the seas they buck 
are just as high, the wind 
as wild, and the essential 
problems of the men on 
those ships are identical 
with those of Conrad. 
What both these writers 
have succeeded so well in doing is in 
defining the narrow margin of differ- 
ence between the landlubber and the 
man who follows the sea. 

William McFee belongs to a seafar- 
ing family. His father and his grand- 
father were both English (not Scotch) 
sea captains, and William’s mother 
accompanied her husband on his trips 
to the edges of the earth. Captain 
McFee was designer, builder, owner, 
and master of the three master 
square-rigger, Erin’s Isle, on which 
William was born in 1881. The ship 
was on her return voyage from India. 
(McFee has a model of the Erin’s Isle 
in his home in Westport today.) 

William was educated in England, 
and from 1897 to 1900 was apprenticed 
to McMuirland’s Engineer Shops at 
Aldersgate. He served for a period 
on a water-works pumping job and 
went into the London office of a firm 
of Yorkshire engineers where he 
worked until he was twenty-four. 
Then he went to sea (his family prob- 
ably thought it was about time) on 
one of his uncle’s ships sailing for 
Genoa. During all this time McFee 
had been reading widely, and his 
chief enthusiasm was Kipling—he had 
even lectured on Kipling in London. 
In 1909 he published his first book— 
Letters of an Ocean Tramp, and 
started his most distinguished novel, 
Casuals of the Sea. In 1911 he left 
ship and joined English friends in 
North Carolina to try his hand 
seriously at writing, but two years 
later he was back again, this time 
working for the American Merchant 
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Marine with headquarters in New 
Orleans. He returned to England 
when war broke out and tried his 
best to enlist, but was refused by the 
army. He finally got a post as sub- 
lieutenant in the British Navy and 
served most of the duration in the 
Mediterranean. 

Fame came with the long-delayed 
publication of Casuals of the Sea in 
1916, two years after his volume 
Aliens had appeared in 
London. After the war 
he came back to Amer- 
ica and married here. 
For two years he com- 
muted on a banana boat 
plying between New 
York and the hot islands 
of the Caribbean; and al- 
though he must have 
been very busy in his 
capacity as chief engi- 
neer in charge of both 
the precious bananas and 
the more precious pas- 
sengers, he found time to write. 
Captain Macedoine’s Daughter ap- 
peared in 1920; Harbours of Memory 
(collected essays) in 1921; Command 
in 1922. There has been almost a book 
a year ever since. The best known 
of these are Swallowing the Anchor; 
Sunlight in New Granada; North of 
Suez; The Life of Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher; The Harbourmaster; and last 
year’s The Beachcomber (Doubleday) 
which was on the best-seller list. For 
some time past Mr. McFee has also 
conducted a column in the New York 
Sun, appearing weekly under the 
caption, McFee on Ships. You won't 
find the usual marine reporter gossip 
here, about what opera singer or 
movie queen or Wall Street tycoon 
landed on what ship at what pier. You 
will instead read discussions of what’s 
going on in the world of the ships 
themselves, not the passengers on 
them. And although he has given up 
a sailing life for a literary one, he 
still revisits the sea occasionally, “to 
keep in contact with reality.” 

Since 1922 Mr. McFee has lived in 
Connecticut in the same Westport 
mentioned in “One Hundred Years at 
Sea.” He is very English—tall and 
blond with an exceedingly dry wit. 
Friends who know say that he is a 
keen observer of American life, and 
counts Ring Lardner and Harry Leon 
Wilson among his favorite authors. 
They also say that he knows more 
about the American Constitution than 
most native citizens. He is, indeed, 
one of our most distinguished and 
respected Anglo-Americans. 


Phrase Origins 


By Alfred H. Holt 


beans. “He doesn’t know beans about 
it.” Walsh says this is a sly dig at 
Boston’s pretensions to culture—a_ hint 
that Boston knows her beans if noth- 
ing else. However, a single-bean is a 
little thing, of no great value, and that 
seems to be the most plausible explana- 
tion of the phrase. 


beard. The lilting phrase, “beard the 
lion in his.den,” meaning to defy some- 
one on his own home grounds, is lifted 
entire from ‘Scott’s Marmion. “To 
beard” is “to seize by the beard.” 

The Shakespearean equivalent for 
“You get in my hair” was “Thou art 
ever in my beard.” 


beat around (or about) the bush. As 
Weekley points out, there seems to be 
a mixed metaphor here. Heywood uses 
“beating the bush” in reference to the 
helpers who start the fox, but the no- 
tion of going around the bush rather 
than plunging to the heart of it would 
seem to apply less well to the beaters, - 
who make enough noise to scare the 
average fox from a good distance away, 
than to a hesitating hound. The phrase 
goes back at least to 1520. 


beef-eaters. One Mrs. Markham 
wrote a history of England in which she 
defended the Yeomen of the Guard from 
the scandalous implication that they 
might be eaters of beef (suggested by 
their famous nickname); she dragged in 
a French word buffetier which she said 
meant a waiter at a sideboard—and 
which word-detectives have been busy 
declaring fictitious, ever since. The true 
situation is not so much that they were 
beef-eaters while scholars ate only mut- 
ton (as a French dictionary implies), 
but that the beef-eater, like the earlier 
“loaf-eater,’ was a well-fed menial, a 
servant who earns his “board and keep,” 
in the American vernacular. 


bee in his bonnet. In Herrick’s “Mad 
Maiden” (1648) there was a remark 
about a bee in a bonnet that implied the 
owner of the bonnet to be slightly in- 
sane. A _ suggested connection, rather 
nebulous, is between the bee and the 
soul. Or it may just be the way an idea 
seems to buzz about in our heads. What 
is usually conveyed is that the person 
in question has a single-track mind, on 
which he can proceed in only one direc- 
tion. 


beyond the pale. Related ultimately 
to “paling fence,” this expression con- 
veys that some person or nation has 
been branded an “outlaw,” outside the 
limits of the civilized world. The “pale” 
has been applied at various times, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, to a section that 
has been brought under English domin- 
ion. Kipling made Beyond the Pale part 
of our everyday vocabulary with his 
story of that title. 


Reprinted from Phrase Origins by 
Alfred H. Holt, copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
New York, publishers. 














“Just Before the Ballots, Mother” 


Presidential Campaign in Final Week 
Follows Pattern of Famous and Bitter 
Election Fights through American History 


By Frank Latham 


” HY do American politics go 
mildly mad every four 
years? Here is John Ham- 


ilton, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, apparently gone 
off his nut yelling ‘Communist’ at 
Roosevelt. . . . On the other hand, 
here is the Rooseveltian mob yelling 
‘Hearst’ and ‘Liberty League’ at Lan- 
don. . . . In the back alley of politics, 
yammering the gibberish of the crip- 
ple-wits, the advertised leaders of the 
parties below the first rank are con- 
fusing issues, stirring up hates, occa- 
sionally spewing their own malice 
into the witches’ pot.” So writes 
William Allen White, newspaper pub- 
lisher of Emporia, Kansas, and sup- 
porter of Governor Alf M. Landon. 
Mr. White recovers his good spirits 
long enough to add: “Yet out of it 
all some way will emerge some fair 
approximate of the truth.” And the 
N. Y. Times retorts: “Mr. White is 
mighty hopeful if he expects to see 
truth come within hailing distance of 
politics.” 

Commenting upon the political 
“hog-calling” contests that Americans 
must face until November. 3, Coley 
Taylor and Samuel Middlebrook say 
in their book, The Eagle Screams 
(Macaulay): “ ‘History is a teacher 


“Class Hatred,” a brew that has been in the political 
fire many years. This cartoon, from Harpers Weekly 
in 1896, portrays William Jennings Bryan, candidate 
for President, at the brew with “Pitchfork Ben” Till- 
man and John P. Altgeld, populist leaders of the day. 


Shall we point a moral 
and adorn a tale? At least we shall 
not thunder—with a thousand edi- 
torial writers past and present—‘His- 
tory teaches us... this or that.’ For 
the proper reply to that bromide is: 
history teaches us no such thing. The 
men who blasted away at Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and the Con- 
stitution are gone .. .” but we are 
reminded constantly that they willed 
their vitriol-dipped pens to others. 

Agreeing that maybe history does 
not teach our politicians much about 
campaign behavior, a quick look at 
the record of bygone campaigns 


of fools.’ 


~ should at least convince us that our 


present-day writers and _ speakers 
have no copyright on calamity howl- 
ing and name-calling. 


Washington Did Not Escape 


George Washington, “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” was, among 
other things, called a tyrant, a monar- 
chist, a crocodile, a hyena, and even— 
an embezzler. After he delivered his 
famous farewell address, a newspaper 
openly rejoiced because America was 
free from “the man who had been the 
source of all its misfortune.” 

Before the election of 1800 the 
Federalists waged a 
bitter campaign 
against Thomas 
Jefferson. And the 
man whose Dec- 
laration of Inde- 
pendence pro- 
claimed “All men 
are created equal,” 
certainly got more 
than his share of 
abuse. He was 
“Long Tom” who 
wanted to tear 
down the Constitu- 
tion. He was a well- 
born Virginian 
“who betrayed his 
class.”’ Lawlessness, 
bloodshed, and civil 
war were predicted 

ae ' if Jefferson were 
an ; elected, and it was 
announced freely 
that women hid 
their Bibles in the 
well-buckets so 


that Thomas Jefferson could not take 
them when he became President. 

During the administration of the 
Democrat, Andrew Jackson, the 
rough-and tumble West made its im- 
pression on American politics. It is 
interesting and informative to note 
that the Tennessee constitutional con- 
vention, which Jackson attended, had 
this important rule of order: “He that 
digresseth from the subject to fall 
upon the person of any member shall 
be suppressed by the speaker.” Said 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, in later 
years, “Yes, I had a fight with Jack- 
son; a fellow was hardly in the fash- 
ion then who hadn’t.” 

A high mark in rowdy campaigns 
was hit during the three elections 
after 1840. Reports Carl Schurz Low- 
den, “No William Henry Harrison 
parade was complete without its log 
cabin and barrel of cider on a wagon 
drawn by oxen or horses. Four years 
later the Henry Clay supporters rode 
claybank mules which the Polk ad-' 
herents smeared with pokeberry 
juice in honor of their candidate. Old 
“Rough and Ready” Zachary Taylor, 
hero of the Mexican War, put on a 
campaign much like his nickname.” 


Abraham Lincoln is honored as 
the man who preserved the Union. 
His death at the hands of an assassin 
was mourned by North and South 
alike. But while he lived he was 
exposed to continuous and _ bitter 
criticism. A tall, gaunt man, he was 
called the “Illinois Ape” or “Baboon.” 
When he ran for re-election in 1864 
the N. Y. World roared: “Lincoln is 
too far gone for possible recovery. 
It is not a case of a single screw loose, 
but the whole machine is shattered, 
broken, rickety, ruined, and fit only 
to be cast into the fire... .” And 
throughout his term he was assailed 
as a destroyer of the Constitution, 
wrecker of the freedom of the press, 
a monarch, a despot, and an “insup- 
portable tyrant.” 


The Hayes-Tilden Dispute 


During the campaign of 1876 the 
Republicans, with a war_ veteran, 
Hayes, as candidate, appealed to 
patriotic sentiment—to fight the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, Samuel Tilden. 
Congress still supported military rule 
in the conquered South and Republi- 
can speakers insisted that a vote for 
Tilden would dishonor the names of 
the men who died to defeat the Con- 
federacy. But in the early morning 
hours of November 8 most news- 
papers announced the election of Til- 
den. Anxious Republicans in New 
York City suddenly were given a ray 
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of hope when a Democratic leader in- 
quired about returns from South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida. Said 
these politicians, figuring rapidly: “If 
the Democrats are doubtful of these 
States and Hayes can win them, he 
will be the next President by 185 
electoral votes to 184.” Messages 
were sent to the three Southern 
States and Republicans were urged 
to make sure of a “favorable count.” 
Congress then was faced with con- 
flicting election returns from these 
States. The Democrats were furious, 
and the country was wild with excite- 
ment. It seemed that the bloodshed 
of 1861-1865 was about to be re- 
peated. Congress fumbled around a 
while and finally appointed a commis- 
sion of five senators, five representa- 
tives, and five Supreme Court jus- 
tices, which, by a strict party vote of 
8 to 7, declared the Republican votes 
legal and elected Hayes. Though 
elected by doubtful tactics, Hayes was 
personally honest and capable, and 
did much to heal the wounds of war 
and reconstruction by withdrawing 
troops from the South and beginning 
a reform program. 

The campaign of 1884 was called 
“the vilest ever waged.” Blaine, the 
Republican and Cleveland, the Dem- 
ocrat, both were smeared with dirty 
politics. Writing of some shady finan- 
cial and political dealings to a friend, 
Blaine warned, “Burn this letter,” 
and from that time on the “The 
Plumed Knight” was dogged by 
troubles. Blaine once had described 
the famed New York Senator, Roscoe 
Conkling, as having a “turkey-gob- 
bler strut.” This was an insult the 
husky six-foot-two Conkling never 
forgave nor forgot. He deserted 
Blaine and took many strong leaders 
with him. Asked to defend Blaine’s 
record in New York, Conkling coolly 
retorted: “I am not practicing crimi- 
nal law.” During the final week of 
the campaign, the Rev. Dr. Burchard 
declared in a speech that the Dem- 
ocratic party was the agent of “Rum, 
Romanism, and _ Rebellion.” The 
newspapers played this up and Blaine 
was two days late in disowning the 
Burchard statement. Despite the ef- 
forts of the higher Catholic clergy 
the Catholic vote walked out on 
Blaine, and the three R’s speech, plus 
Conkling, defeated “The Plumed 
Knight.” 


“The Cross of Gold” 
The 1896 campaign between the Re- 
publican William McKinley, and the 
Democratic candidate, William Jen- 


nings Bryan, was waged during a , 


serious depression and left scars of 
bitterness for years afterward. Bryan 
demanded the free coinage of silver 
and attacked the gold standard in 
these famed words: “You shall not 
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press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns—you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold!” Complained the usually mild 
John Hay in a letter: “The Boy Or- 
ator (Bryan was only 36) makes only 
one speech—but makes it twice a day. 
There is no fun in it. He simply re- 
peats the unquestionable truths that 
every man who has a clean shirt is 
a thief and should be hanged, and 
there is no goodness or wisdom ex- 
cept among the illiterates and crimi- 
nal classes. .’ Bryan made 600 
speeches; visited 29 States; traveled 
more than 18,000 miles in a campaign 
that would have wrecked three ordi- 
nary men. Mark Hanna, shrewd Mc- 
Kinley manager, backed by big busi- 
ness, kept his candidate at home for a 
“front porch” campaign of careful 
speeches. He hired 1400 speakers; 
printed tons of leaflets; and turned 
loose a gigantic campaign of fear. 
“The word went out that Bryan’s 
election would bring ruin. Farmers 
were informed that mortgages would 
not be renewed; and workingmen were 
told that factories would shut. . . 
More adjectives are needed to de- 
scribe the hot campaign of 1912 when 
Theodore Roosevelt “took a walk” 
from the conservative Republican 
Party under his former friend, Taft, 
and wrecked it so effectively that 
Woodrow Wilson won the first Dem- 
ocratic victory since the days of 
Cleveland. “My hat’s in the ring,” de- 
clared “T. R.” as he opened the fight, 
and his followers seceded from the 
Chicago convention to form the® “Bull 
Moose” Progressive Party. “Come out 
to Columbus for your first speech,” 


Teddy Roosevelt pictured as dictator and 
defamer in a cartoon entitled “Down 
With the Bosses,” appearing in Harpers 
Weekly during the 1912 campaign. 


Roosevelt was urged by Walter 
Brown, later President Hoover’s 
Postmaster General. “Taft and Wood- 
row Wilson have been there; neither 
one had crowd enough to delay a 
trolley car; if you come you will tie 
up our whole trolley system.” 

In 1916 Woodrow Wilson waged a 
close fight for re-election against 
Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The 
Democratic slogan, “He kept us out 
of war,” served to beat the Republi- 
can barrage of destructive criticism. 
Hughes is supposed to have insulted 
Senator Hiram Johnson, powerful 
California Senator who supported 
Roosevelt in 1912. California went 
Democratic by 4,000 votes and Hughes’ 
doom was sealed. A wildly excited 
crowd packed Times Square in New 
York City to get the returns. 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Crowd at Times Square, New York City, on election night. 


























Mopey Dick and the Duke—The Living News- 
paper’s conception of Dennis Wortman’s car- 
toon characters inthe New York World-Telegram. 


HE LIVING NEWSPAPER, a 

i unit of the WPA Federal 

Theatre Project for New York 
City, has been hailed by some critics 
as one of the most interesting experi- 
ments on Broadway. Its aim is to put 
vital news on the stage truthfully and 
dramatically, and we, of the staff of 
The Living Newspaper, believe it has 
accomplished that end in its first three 
productions. 

When the project was initiated last 
November, the plan in the minds of 
its directors was to present spot news 
with frequent changes of performance, 
as do the newsreels and the “March 
of Time” on the radio. Before the 
project was ready for production, this 
plan was dropped. It became ap- 
parent that any news item that had 
the value only of timeliness would be 
valueless by the time we could get it 
to the audience. 

It was decided to dramatize, there- 
fore, certain constant trends or topics 
in the news which were controversial, 
and hence would still be current 
when the production appeared. 

Presenting news on the stage had 
been tried before with varying de- 
grees of success. It had been at- 
tempted in vaudeville, in clubs, in 
the Workers’ Laboratory Theatre of 
New York, and by groups abroad, 
but never on the scale being carried 
out by the WPA’s Living Newspaper. 

We had to develop a new technique 
to stage our productions. It was de- 
cided that in combining the news- 
paper and the stage we would not be 
bound by the traditions of either. In 
the minds of most dramatic critics 
this seems to have been a wise deci- 
sion. One of them wrote: “The 
technique developed by The Living 
Newspaper is probably the most valu- 
able contribution to the American 
theatre of the entire WPA Federal 
Theatre Project.” 

No attempt is made in the produc- 
tions to attain a photographic realism. 
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With the first offering, the 
modern stylized dramatic 
form was tentatively tried out. 
It proved so effective for 
presenting the material that it 
was continued in the others 
In “Injunction Granted!”, the 
current production, it is used 
without reservation. All of 
the action, which includes 30 
scenes and nearly 100 groupings, is 
presented without change of scenery 
on a single unit set. On this set the 
scenes flow progressively from one 
level or ramp to another. The cur- 
tain is lowered only for the intermis- 
sion. Lights, blackouts, and a loud 
speaker indicate the changes of time 
and place. 

This, of course, eliminates the ex- 
pense of several changes of set, per- 
mits a swifter flow of action, and does 
away with interruptions to the 
continuity by frequent changes of 
scenery. It both unifies and speeds 
up the play. 

Besides the loud speaker, desig- 
nated as “The Voice of the Living 
Newspaper,” numerous other devices 
have been introduced to carry for- 
ward the action and to make easily 
understandable the  swift-moving, 
episodic panorama of events present- 
ed on the stage. Pictures and charts 
are thrown on a screen which is 
lowered and raised as it is needed. 
Signs with large hand-lettering are 
displayed to introduce or explain 
characters or action when the voice 
of the loud speaker would be an in- 


The Living Newspaper 
The Federal Theatre Dramatizes 
the Events of the Day 


By Morris Watson 


Federal Theatre Project 


terruption. Some characters carry 
labels to avoid confusion of identities, 
The specially written musical score 
for each production helps to create 
the mood or atmosphere necessary to 
complete understanding of the action, 

Since, as was said before, we do 
not attempt to create photographic 
realism—which, after all, on the stage 
can be only an approximation—we 
try, rather, to suggest the setting and 
the circumstances surrounding the 
action. To quote one of our adverse 
critics, Garet Garrett in an article in 
the Saturday Evening Post: “It may 
be said for the skill and technique, 
that the amount of suggestion some- 
times evoked by a scene lasting only 
two or three minutes was extraor- 
dinary.” 

The costumes as well as the sets 
and action are stylized, for the most 
part. For instance, in “Injunction 
Granted!”, the colorful costumes of 
the workers are so designed that they 
serve for scenes dating from Revolu- 
tionary times to the present day, 
Only in the early scenes of the play, 
dealing with the early colonial days 
in America, are the clothes realistic 
reproductions. 

In its productions, The Living 
Newspaper combines the abilities of 
newspaper men and women, drama- 
tists, actors, directors, scenic and cos- 
tume designers, and other stage tech- 
nicians in a manner never before 
attempted. 

The managing producer and direc- 
tors select an interesting subject in 





A scene from “Injunction Granted!” The Living Newspaper’s experimental 
drama of the labor movement. 
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the news which offers dramatic possi- 
bilities. The research staff, which is 
made up of experienced reporters and 


. writers, are assigned to make a pre- 


liminary survey of material. An out- 
line is then drawn up, splitting the 
subject into numerous subdivisions. 
Research workers are assigned to the 
various phases of the subject. They 
gather information from magazine 
and newspaper files, pamphlets and 
books at the public library. They in- 
terview experts and persons with 
special knowledge of the subject. 
Accuracy in the reports of the re- 
search workers is demanded. This is 
necessary since The Living News- 
paper aims to present happenings 
truthfully and impartially and, when 
historical or living persons are quoted, 
to use their exact words whenever 
they can be obtained. The writers are 
not permitted to put words into the 
mouths of public personages, living or 
dead, who are to be represented on 
the stage. The only liberty taken 
with such statements is to reduce 
them to their essentials, though pre- 
serving their spirit, and using the ex- 
act wording of that which remains. 
As many as 400 research assignments 
have been given on a single subject, 
and the report on a single assignment 
frequently runs to 10,000 words. 
Until recently this research mate- 
rial was parcelled out among the dram- 
atists on the staff and each of them 
dramatized one or more scenes. From 
this dramatized material a selection 
was made by the head dramatist. He 
chose that which was the most dra- 
matic and which best fitted into the 
scheme of the play. Under the pres- 
ent plan one dramatist is assigned to 
a single subject. The research work- 
ers cooperate with him in getting the 
material needed to give a complete 
dramatic picture of the topic. Now 
the dramatist, by constantly consult- 
ing with the research workers as- 
signed to this subject, can suggest in 
advance the specific angles of the 


subject he wishes covered in detail. 


When the script is put into final 
form in cooperation with the other 
dramatists, including the managing 
editor and the managing producer, it 
is ready for the play director and 
Stage technicians to go to work. It is 
out of the hands of the writers except 
that, as rehearsals get under way, 
they may be called upon to rewrite 
Some scenes, or to write new ones in 
place of those that fail to “click” on 
the stage. Even after the opening of 
a play, as in the case of “Injunction 
Granted!”, many changes are made. 
Following the first-night reviews of 
“Injunction Granted!” we threw out 
two whole scenes which had been 
criticized as ineffective and added 


three brief staccato scenes to build up 
the finale. 
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Prizes zoom! 


Ilinstrvations, courtesy WPA Federal Theatre 


Chicago Wheat Pit scene in the play “Triple A Plowed Under,” a 


production of The Living Newspaper unit of the federal theatre project. 


The directors, in casting a produc- 
tion, have 135 actors and actresses to 
choose from. Even with this number, 
it is necessary to cast some of them in 
several parts, and nearly all of them 
in more than one, as so many charac- 
ters appear in each play. In “In- 
junction Granted!”, until recently, one 
actor had nine roles. Seventeen others 
have from three to eight roles each, 
while sixteen others play two each. 

Problems encountered by the direc- 
tor are extremely complicated. In 
rehearsing the plays it is found neces- 
sary, because of the large number of 
scenes and the number of actors in 
each, to appoint captains among the 
actors to be responsible for seeing 
that the group cast for a scene is on 
hand when it is wanted and makes its 
entrances at the proper time. The di- 
rector has to coordinate the action on 
the stage with the lighting, the an- 
nouncements by the loud speaker, the 
flashing of pictures on the screen, the 
lowering of signs from the flies, and 
the orchestral score. And it is not as 
though there were a curtain fre- 
quently lowered to mark definitely 
the end of one episode and give time 
to arrange for the next. The action has 
to be swift and continuous, and if the 
actors, the electricians, the orchestra, 
or the sound equipment men miss a 
cue, the effectiveness of the scene is 
lost. 

The Living Newspaper has so far 
produced three plays. The first one 
was “Triple A Plowed Under.” It 
dealt with the American farm prob- 
lem from the days of war-time infla- 
tion to the present. It was an imme- 
diate Broadway success. Though it 
was originally scheduled to run only 
two weeks, it was kept on for seven. 

Robert Benchley, New Yorker critic, 
wrote: “The Living Newspaper has 
shown a subject as statistical as 
wheat production can be put on the 
stage with considerable excitement 
and dramatic value.” 

The fame of “Triple A” became so 
widespread that WPA Federal Thea- 


tre units in Cleveland, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Dallas, Texas, produced 
it. In each of these cities, most of the 
critics praised it and audiences 
packed the houses where it played. 

The second edition of The Living 
Newspaper, “1935,” opened at the 
Biltmore Theatre on May 12. It was 
billed as “front page highlights of 
1935.” The 19 scenes dramatized such 
outstanding news events of the year 
as the Hauptmann trial, the murder of 
“Dutch” Schultz, the assassination of 
Senator Huey Long, the Wagner-Con- 
nery Labor Relations Act, and the 
first flight of the China Clipper. 

Critics were in violent disagree- 
ment as to its merits. Some of them 
gave it high praise, while others could 
not find a good word to say of it. 
Robert Garland, critic for the New 
York World-Telegram, thought that 
it was “a vital, vivid and kaleidoscopic 
transcription of the American scene of 
yesteryear.” 

“Injunction Granted!”, still run- 
ning well at the Biltmore Theatre af- 
ter ten weeks, is the third edition of 
The Living Newspaper. It attempts to 
do with the American labor move- 
ment somewhat the same thing that 
“Triple A” did with the American 
farm problem. The scope of the play 
is, however, considerably greater. It 
traces the whole history of the labor 
struggle in this country from the days 
of the first indentured servants to the 
organization of the workers in the 
steel industry by John L. Lewis’ 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. As its title indicates, it stresses 
the treatment of labor by the courts. 

With the experience of three pro- 
ductions to guide us, we are going 
ahead with plans for the future. We 
have material to keep us busy for a 
year. Research and dramatization are 
in progress on other subjects. Some 
of them are: housing, war, medicine, 
public utilities, and civil liberties. 
The field is limitless, and we hope to 
make The Living Newspaper a lasting 
contribution to the American stage. 








Hold a Book Fair in November!. 


ERHAPS your school had a day 

off for the County Fair. You 

visited all sorts of exhibits 
from prize pigs to pumpkin pies. You 
saw things that people had grown or 
made, beautifully arranged. You saw 
things you had never really seen be- 
fore, commonplace things that looked 
different in their new settings. As 
you sauntered from booth to booth 
you may have thought that you would 
like to try your hand next year at 
making jelly, raising gourds, weaving 
cloth, building boats, or raising chick- 
ens. You probably used the day’s 
experience, or part of it, for a theme 
in your English class. 

Why not have a fair in your school 
—a Book Fair—during the National 
Book Week, November 15-21? Every- 
one in high school could take part in 
it. You will need a committee of stu- 
dents selected from each English class 
to do the broad planning. The boys 
in the shop could build the booths; 
the students in the art department 
the posters; those in the journalism 
and public speaking classes could 
help with the publicity. When it 
comes to the books, every department 
and every class will be needed to 
make the selections. It isn’t too early 
to begin right now. 


What travel books will you select? 
There will be new ones that your 
bookdealer will be glad to lend for 
the display. Then there will be the 
old books from your library shelves 
that you have been too busy to find; 
explore your library, dig out some 


of these. You will have no trouble 
finding a group to study and choose 
the travel books. If you live in the 


West, you may want to include Pic- 
turesque America by John Frances 
Kane, and Rockwell Kent’s Wilder- 
ness in your list. Perhaps some one 
will find Around the World in Eleven 
Years by Patience, Richard and John 
Abbe. But your travel committee will 
prefer to do their own choosing after 
they have visited book stores, talked 
with dealers, explored the libraries, 
consulted with librarians and have 
done some wide reading. Remember, 
this must be a cooperative activity, 
and the more students you get inter- 
ested in reading and helping with the 
selections the more fun you will have. 

The classes in art and costume de- 
sign will need to know the books you 
select in good time to plan the set- 
tings, and make posters and book 
jackets. You may want one whole 
room devoted to travel bocks alone. 
If your committee is interested in 
Mexico, for example, then some pot- 
tery, textiles or pictures might add 
to the display. However, the books 
are the show, don’t let the decorations 
steal it. 

A group to work on aviation books 
won't be difficult to find. Big Flight 
by Katherine and Frances Drake, 
North to the Orient by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, along with such books as 
The Complete Model Aircraft Manual 
by Edwin Hamilton, would be a good 
start. 

The music group will be eager to 
introduce students to their world. 
Musie at Midnight by Muriel Draper, 
a book of possibilities and social abili- 
ties, is worth examining. The com- 
mittee on biography will have to be 
generous and give way to the music 


A high school book fair with special booths for various hobbies. 








BOOK WEEK 

Above is the 1936 Book Week poster, 
designed by Jay M. Reibel. Copies of 
it in four colors, as well as a large 
amount of other information on plans 
for Book Week, may be obtained on 
request from the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Book Week, if you 
don’t know it already, is a national in 
stitution, observed each year since 1919, 
to arouse interest in good reading, 
especially among young people. This 
year Book Week is November 15 to 2L 








and science groups. There may be 
many books claimed by several com- 
mittees but surely they can get to- 
gether on the decisions. 

You may want a booth for the 
novels that make history interesting. 
Be sure to examine among the more 
recent books, Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk by Walter Edmonds, Gone with 
the Wind by Margaret Mitchell, Be- 
fore the Covered Wagon by Phillip 
Parrish, and Honey in the Horn by 
H. L. Davis. Don’t leave out the his- 
torical books by such authors as: 
William Stearns Davis, Mary John- 
stone, Charles Kingsley, Hervey 
Allen, Lion Feuchtwanger. 

When the science committee gets 
working they ought not pass up such 
writers as Beebe and De Kruif and 
Zinsser. World Without End by H 
Spencer Jones, and The Story of Ge- 
ology by Allan L. Benson, open new 
worlds and are easy to read. 

The newer biography is more in- 
teresting than the old and should get 
more attention by the group selecting 
the books. Here are a few biographies 
that will stand examination: The 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Hold ’em 


This story is written in the vernacular 
of Broadway’s “Easy Money” men. 
Students eager to test their ability to 
detect departures from conventional 
English will find here ample material 
to work on. A Glossary of terms used 
in this story appears on page 


Editor. 


HAT I am doing in New 
Haven on the day of a very 
large football game between 


the Harvards and the Yales is some- 
thing which calls for quite a little ex- 
planation, because I am not such a 
guy as you will expect to find in New 
Haven at any time, and especially on 
the day of a large football game. 

But there I am, and the reason I 
am there goes back to a Friday night 
when I am sitting in Mindy’s restau- 
rant on Broadway thinking of very 
little except how I can get hold of a 
few potatoes to take care of the old 
overhead. And while I am sitting 
there, who comes in but Sam the 
Gonoph, who is a ticket speculator 
by trade, and who seems to be look- 
ing all around and about. 

Well, Sam the Gonoph gets to talk- 
ing to me, and it turns out that he is 
looking for a guy by the name of 
Gigolo Georgie, who is called Gigolo 
Georgie because he is always hang- 
ing around night clubs wearing a little 
mustache and white spats, and danc- 
ing with old dolls. In fact, Gigolo 
Georgie is nothing but a gentleman 
bum, and I am surprised that Sam 
the Gonoph is looking for him. 

But it seems that the reason Sam 
the Gonoph wishes to find Gigolo 
Georgie is to give him a good punch 
in the snoot, because it seems that 
Gigolo Georgie promotes Sam for 
several duckets to the large football 
game between the Harvards and the 
Yales to sell on commission, and 
never kicks back anything whatever 
to Sam. Naturally Sam considers 
Gigolo Georgie nothing but a rascal 
for doing such a thing to him, and 
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A crew of New York ticket “‘speces’’ see their first 
football game, and rescue a damsel (“‘doll’’ in their 
language) from the clutches of Gigolo Ceorgie 


Sam says he will find Gigolo Georgie 
and give him a going-over if it is the 
last act of his life. 

Well, then Sam explains to me that 
he has quite a few nice duckets for 
the large football game between the 
Harvards and the Yales and that he 
is taking a crew of guys with him to 
New Haven the next day to hustle 
these duckets, and what about me 
going along and helping to hustle 
these duckets and making a few bobs 
for myself, which is an invitation that 
sounds very pleasant to me, indeed. 

Now of course it is very difficult 
for anybody to get nice duckets to a 
large football game between the Har- 
vards and the Yales unless they are 
personally college guys, and Sam the 
Gonoph is by no means a college guy. 
In fact, the nearest Sam ever comes 
to a college is once when he is pass- 
ing through the yard belonging to the 
Princetons. 

But every college guy is entitled to 
duckets to a large football game with 
which his college is connected, and 
it is really surprising how many col- 
lege guys do not care to see large 
football games even after they get 
their duckets, especially if a ticket 
spec such as Sam the Gonoph comes 
along offering them a few bobs more 
than the duckets are worth. 

Anyway, many college guys are al- 
ways willing to listen to reason when 
Sam the Gonoph comes around offer- 
ing to buy their duckets, and then 
Sam takes these duckets and sells 
them to customers for maybe ten 
times the price the duckets call for, 
so Sam does very good for himself. 

I know Sam the Gonoph for maybe 
twenty years, and always he is specu- 


lating in duckets of one kind and an- 
other. Sometimes it is duckets for 
the world’s series, and sometimes for 
big fights, and sometimes it is duckets 
for nothing but lawn-tennis games. 

But in all those years I see Sam 
dodging around under the feet of the 
crowds at these large events, or run- 
ning through the special trains offer- 
ing to buy or sell duckets. I never 
hear of Sam personally attending any 
of these events except maybe a base- 
ball game, or a fight, for Sam has 
practically no interest in anything but 
a little profit on his duckets. 

He is a short, chunky, black-look- 
ing guy with a big beezer, and he is 
always sweating even on a cold day, 
and he comes from down around 
Essex Street, on the lower East Side. 
Moreover, Sam the Gonoph’s crew 
generally comes from the lower East 
Side, too, for as Sam goes along he 
makes plenty of potatoes for himself 
and branches out quite.some, and has 
a lot of assistants hustling duckets 
around these different events. 

When Sam is younger, the cops 
consider him hard to get along with, 
and in fact his monicker, the Gonoph, 
comes from his young days down on 
the lower East Side, and I hear it is 
Yiddish for thief, but of course as 
Sam gets older and starts gathering 
plenty of potatoes, he will not think 
of stealing anything. At least not 
anything that is nailed down. 

Well, anyway, I meet Sam the 
Gonoph and his crew at the informa- 
tion desk in the Grand Central the 
next morning, and this is how I came 
to be in New Haven on the day of 
the large football game between the 
Harvards and the Yales. 
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For such a game as this, Sam has 
all his best pedlars, including such 
as Gyp Louie, Nubbsy Taylor, Benny 
Southstreet and old Liverlips, and 
to look at these parties you will never 
suspect that they are top-notch ducket 
hustlers. The best you will figure 
them is a lot of guys who are not to 
be met up with in a dark alley very 
late at night. 

Now while we are hustling these 
duckets out around 
the main gates of the 
Yale Bowl I notice a 
very beautiful little 
doll of maybe sixteen 
or seventeen standing 
around watching the 
crowd, and I can see 
she is waiting for 
somebody, as many 
dolls often do at foot- 
ball games. But I can 
also see that this little 
doll is very much 
worried as the crowd 
keeps going in, and it 
is getting on toward 
game time. In fact, 
by and by I can see this little doll has 
tears in her eyes and if there is any- 
thing I hate to see it is tears in a 
doll’s eyes. 

So finally I go over to her, and I 
say as follows: 

“What is eating you, little Miss?” 

“Oh,” she says, “I am waiting for 
Elliot. He is to come up from New 
York and meet me here and take me 
to the game, but he is not here yet, 
and I am afraid something happens 
to him. Furthermore,” she says, the 
tears in her eyes getting very large, 
indeed, “I am afraid I will miss the 
game because he has my ticket.” 

“Why,” I say, “this is a very simple 
proposition. I will sell you a choice 
ducket for only a sawbuck, which is 
ten dollars in your language, and you 
are getting such a bargain only be- 
cause the game is about to begin, 
and the market is going down.” 

“But,” she says, “I do not have ten 
dollars. In fact, I have only fifty cents 
left in my purse, and this is worrying 
me very much, for what will I do if 
Elliot does not meet me? You see,” 
she says, “I come from Miss Peevy’s 
school at Worcester, and I only have 
enough money to pay my railroad 
fare here, and of course I cannot ask 
Miss Peevy for any money as I do 
not wish her to know I am going 
away.” 

Well, naturally all this is commenc- 
ing to sound to me like a hard-luck 
story such as any doll is apt to tell, 
so I go on about my business because 
I figure she will next be trying to put 
the lug on me for a ducket, or maybe 
for her fare back to Worcester, al- 
though generally dolls with hard-luck 
stories live in San Francisco. 
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. She keeps on standing there, and I deed, and then she gives old Liver. 
notice she is now crying more than lips an even bigger smile, and what is 
somewhat, and I get to thinking to more she takes old Liverlips by the 
myself that she is about as cute a arm and walks with him, and old 
little doll as I ever see. Furthermore, Liverlips is not only very much 
I get to thinking that maybe she is on astonished, but very much pleased, 
the level, at that, with her story. In fact, old Liverlips begins stepping 
Well, by this time the crowd is out very spry. 
nearly all in the Bowl, and only a But while walking with old Liver. 
few parties such as coppers and lips, the little doll talks very friendly 
pedlars of one kind and another are to Gyp Louie and to Nubbsy Taylor 













Damon Runyon 


was born in Manhattan, but not the Manhattan he writes about so much, 
It was, instead, Manhattan, Kansas. Today he is known from coast to 
coast for his work as a sports columnist, feature writer, war correspondent 
and short story concocter. Many critics agree (which is something they 
seldom do) that it is upon Mr. Runyon’s shoulders that the cloak of the 
late great Ring Lardner now rests. He has published volumes of poetry, 
is a frequent contributor to the popular magazines, and you have prob. 
ably seen short stories of his done up into a film. A new book from 
Mr. Runyon’s typewriter is hailed with shouts from his public. Here are 
two typical shouts that greeted Blue Plate Special, from which “Hold ’em 
Yale” is reprinted, upon its publication: 

From Miami: “On the question of who is the sole and undisputed 
master of lingua Americana, the heir to the throne of O. Henry and Ring 
Lardner, we stand to do battle for Damon Runyon.” 

From Heywood Broun in Book-of-the-Month Club News: “The ear 
of Mr. Runyon has not missed a beat or a single note.” 

And so on and on. 




















left standing outside, and there is and Benny Southstreet, and even to 
much cheering going on inside, when’ me, and by and by you will think to 
Sam the Gonoph comes up looking _ see us that we are all her uncles, al- 
very much disgusted, and speaks as_ though of course if this little doll 
follows: really knows who she is with, the 
“What do you think?” Sam says, chances are she will start chucking 
“TI am left with seven duckets on my faints one after the other. 
hands, and these guys around here Anybody can see that she has very 
will not pay as much as face value little experience in this wicked old 
for them, and they stand me better world, and in fact is somewhat rattle- 
than three bucks over that. Well,” headed, because she gabs away very 
Sam says, “I am certainly not going freely about her personal business, 
to let them go for less than they call In fact, before we are in the Bowl 
for if I have to eat them. What do _ she lets it out that she runs away 
you guys say we use these duckets from Miss Peevy’s school to elope 
ourselves and go in and see the game? _ with this Elliot, and she says the idea 
Personally,” Sam says, “I often wish is they are to be married in Hartford 
to see one of these large football after the game. In fact, she says 
games just to find out what makes Elliot wishes to go to Hartford and 
suckers willing to pay so much for be married before the game. 
duckets.” “But,” she says, “my brother John 
Well, this seems to strike one and _ jis playing substitute with the Yales 
all, including myself, as a great idea, today, and I cannot think of getting 
because none of the rest of us ever married to anybody before I see him 
see a large football game either, so play, although I am much in love 
we start for the gate, and as we with Elliot. He is a wonderful 
pass the little doll who is still cry- dancer,” she says, “and very roman- 
ing, I say to Sam the Gonoph like tic. I met him in Atlantic City last 
this: summer. Now we are eloping,” she 
“Listen, Sam,” I say, “you have _ says, “because my father does not 
seven duckets, and we are only six, care for Elliot whatever. In fact, my 
and here is a little doll who is stood father hates Elliot, although he only 
up by her guy, and has no ducket and__ sees him once, and it is because he 
no potatoes to buy one with, so what hates Elliot so that my father sends 







































about taking her with us?” me to Miss Peevy’s school in Wor- 
Well, this is all right with Sam the cester. She is an old pill. Do you 

Gonoph, and none of the others ob- not think my father is unreasonable?” 

ject, so I step up to the little doll and she says. 

invite her to go with us, and right Well, of course none of us have any 


away she stops crying and begins ideas on such propositions as this, al- 
smiling, and saying we are very kind though old Liverlips tells the little 
indeed. She gives Sam the Gonoph doll he is with her right or wrong, 
an extra big smile, and right away and pretty soon we are inside the 
Sam is saying she is very cute, in- (Continued on page 27) 
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Can You Spell? 


As Told by Caroline S. Lombard in 
an Interview With a Former Pupi 


y OU students to whom spell- 
ing is still a worry, with that 
constant uncertainty in the 

back of the mind about how to spell 

some of the words you use in speech 
every day, do not think for a mo- 
ment that when you get out of high 
school your troubles will 


again? This little replica of the orig- 
inal, the sound of the party with its 
music and other noises that you hear 
in your mind, is called by psychol- 
ogists an image, an auditory image if 
you heard the memory, a visual one 
if you saw it. 

“Or do you again feel 








be over,” said Caroline 
S. Lombard, teacher of 
high school English. fu \ 
“Even the girl who plans 
to marry right away, and \ 
whose friends know she 
never could spell, will 
still have the same old 
problem. This will be her 
story: 
There is a young mother 
named Helen, 
Who couldn’t endure to 
learn spellin’, 
But her children all yell, 
“Ts it 1 or ell ell? 


yourself dancing — the 
rhythm and the feeling of 
your legs and feet moving 
and little things like the 
way the back of your neck 
felt because your partner 
was too tall for comfort. 
This is called a kinesthetic 
image, coming from the 
mus¢le sense, a replica of 
the original feeling in 
muscles, tendons, and 
joints. 

“Of course, in remem- 
bering an event you may 
have received images from 





How to spell hallelujah and 
9” 


all these senses at once, 





melon? 


Such being the case, you may still 
find hope in the system devised by 
Mrs. Lombard by which you can 
teach yourselves to spell. 

“The first step is to ask. yourselves: 
‘Am I eye-minded, ear-minded, or do 
I remember motions?’ Test your- 
selves many times—specifically with 
remembering words—before you de- 
cide which you are. First try to 
remember an event and notice care- 
fully whether you hear it or see it 
in your mind. You went out danc- 
ing last Saturday night, didn’t you? 
When I say this, do you first see a 
picture of the room and your part- 
ner and the other couples? Or do 
you immediately hear the music 
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but one set will probably 
predominate and will be _ reliable 
enough for remembering spelling 
while the others are much less so. 

“Now try yourself on words, this 
way: Begin with a word like Scho- 
lastic, for instance. Do you imme- 
diately have a visual image (picture) 
in your mind cf the cover of this 
magazine with the word written on 
it, so clearly you can read it off, 
letter-by-letter, to yourself? If this 
is how you remember words, you are 
eye-minded. 

“To test for ear-mindedness, have 
a friend read aloud some short stanza 
that you have never seen, say four 
lines, twice. If you can then repeat 
it accurately, your auditory imagery 
is strong enough to help you learn 
spelling; but, as you know, English 
is not always phonetically spelled, so 
sounding out the word cannot always 
help you. If English words were al- 
ways spelled as they sound, all would 
be well for the ear-minded speller as 
it usually is for the eye-minded one. 
But what the former often tries to do 
remember a sound he never 
heard, namely: the word spelled out 
letter by letter, or else, since he may 
have come across the word in his 
reading, he tries to rely on a faulty 
visual memory for the look of it. 

“Last, study yourself for those 
kinesthetic images. There are some 
people whose memory is so largely 
kinesthetic that they cannot tell how 
they remember, and often the way 


is to 


they misspell is dreadful. I asked 
one such person how he remembered 
the compound of a school in China 
where he had lived three years, be- 
cause he insisted no picture of it came 
into his mind. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, laying out the plan 
of the compound all around us with 
his gestures, ‘the school was here and 
faced east, because it got the morning 
sun, and right across from it’—he 
indicated the position with his hand— 
‘right across from it was Dr. Jorgen- 
sen’s house, and around the corner 
from that were our living quarters.’ 
The only mental images he seemed to 
have were kinesthetic and olfactory. 
He said he remembered how it felt 
when he used to run around that 
corner from the doctor's house to the 
dining-room, and he remembered in 
his nose (olfactory image—no help 
in spelling!) how the compound 
smelled. Needless to sey his spell- 
ing was atrocious, but, in spite of this, 
his story has a happy ending because 
he got himself a good secretary, and 
later she married him.” ° 

A person of this type will probably 
recall that whenever he had to mem- 
orize anything like lists of dates and 
names or chemistry formulas it was 
a great help to put them into some 
sort of rhythm. One of Mrs. Lom- 
bard’s students had often been ex- 
posed to the rule about i before e 
except after c, but could never seem 
to remember to apply it when he used 
the word receive until some one told 
him the following: 


R — E — C (see) the E 
I—V—E 
and he never forgot it again. 

“Of more value than jingles, how- 
ever, is tracing.” said Mrs. Lombard. 
“At the University of Oregon summer 
school, a few years ago, a little boy 
came up for mental testing and was 
reported as normal. The report was 
sent back with the caustic comment: 
‘Then try to teach him something!’ 

(Concluded on next page) 




















Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


October 31 
JAN VERMEER 


(1632-1675) Dutch 
#@ painter, some of whose 









WF pictures were long 
$m) mistaken for Rem- 

brandts. “View of 

Delft” is considered 


one of his finest works. 


November I 
BENVENUTO 
CELLINI 


(1500-1571) Italian 
sculptor and_ gold- 
smith. His singular 
career of adventures, 
amours, and _ artistic 
achievements is de- 
scribed in his autobi- 
ography. 


November 2 
DANIEL BOONE 


(1734-1820) Noted 
American pioneer, 
backwoodsman, and 
Indian fighter. His ex- 
plorations in Kentucky 
opened up the wilder- 
ness for millions of his 
countrymen. 


November 3 


WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT 


(1794-1878) Ameri- 
can poet and journal- 
ist. Editor, N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. Author, 
“Thanatopsis.” Trans- 
lated Homer’s The Iliad 
and The Odyssey. 


November 4 
AUGUSTE RODIN 


(1840-1917) French 
sculptor. Works in- 
clude busts of Victor 
Hugo and Honoré de 
Balzac and a massive 
decorative work in- 
spired by Dante’s In- 
ferno. 


November 5 
HANS SACHS 


(1494-1576) German 
poet and dramatist. 
His father was a tailor 
and he was trained to 
be a shoemaker. Be- 
came an ardent sup- 
porter of Luther in 
whose honor he wrote 
one of his best poems 


November 6 


IGNACE JAN 
PADEREWSKI 


(1860) Polish pianist, 
composer, and states- 
man. During the war 
he devoted himself to 
raising funds for Po- 
land in the United 
States. In 1919, he be- 
came Prime Minister 
of Poland. 


Portraits by Samuel Nisenson 








Can You Spell? 


(Concluded from page 13) 
The attempt was made, and it was 
found apparently impossible for him 
to take in any mental concept inde- 
pendently through reading. In fact, 
he could not read the simplest words, 
and what he tried to learn by repeat- 
ing the teacher’s words he promptly 
forgot. As a last resort he was set 
tracing words, at the same time as- 
sociating the sight of the object with 
its name, which he was tracing.” 

One scientific way for you to learn 
spelling, if you are a high school 
student and motion-minded, is to 
write the words out by the touch sys- 
tem on the typewriter. Once you 
have learned the little motion pattern 
that belongs to the writing of a par- 
ticular word, your fingers will tell 
you when you misspell just as they 
tell you when you hit the wrong key 
by accident when copying words. 

But most of us are not extreme at 
all and have quite sturdy images from 
all the senses. One set of these 
images will be more accurate than the 
others, and it is really important to 
find out whether it is those of the eye 
or ear, etc., so as to use that one for 
a foundation to train the others to 
accuracy in spelling words. 

And that brings out the real basis 
of Mrs. Lombard’s method, which is 
to associate all the senses involved 
in spelling a word. She said, “You 
should write on the typewriter or on 
the blackboard or on paper a word 
hitherto misspelled, copying the cor- 
rect spelling from the printed words 
and saying the letters aloud as you 
copy them. Then you should look at 
the word for a minute or two, con- 
centrating on its appearance. Next, 
turning away, you should try to re- 
peat the process by writing the word 
with your finger in the air and say- 
ing the letters as you do so. Next 
try to see the word, mentally, in 
print. The process is repeated until 
the word has been correctly spelled 
several times.” 

Mrs. Lombard has had some rather 
extreme cases, all of whom have been 
helped by this process and a few of 
whom have been cured. “One girl 
was discovered when she was a senior 
in high school to have only the 
kinesthetic imagery. Though she 
was too old and the time too short 
to effect a cure, she improved greatly, 
and said she had, for the first time 
in her life, a clue to the way to help 
herself. There was one student, a 
senior, who proved very baffling, in- 
deed, because she could spell readily 
and promptly any word she knew, 
both orally and in writing, yet she 
habitually misspelled at least ten— 
and frequently many more—in all her 
compositions. She was, of course, ac- 


cused of carelessness, but her own 
eager desire to improve and her will. 
ingness to do any exercises given her, 
seemed to contradict that judgment. 
No amount of the usual practice 
helped her. 

“Finally, as a last resort, she was 
set to copying as many pages of print 
as she had time for and then made 
to correct her work from the book. 
Then the difficulty came out: She 
thought she was writing the word 
which in her mind she spelled cor- 
rectly, but her handwriting was some- 
what eccentric and her kinesthetic 
memory poor. As a result she wrote 
the word incorrectly, and then when 
she looked at the words she had writ- 
ten, she did not see the letters actually 
on the page, but her own mental 
picture of the letters, which was ac- 
curate. When she was drilled in 
making the two correspond, the diffi- 
culty gradually vanished, and from 
making seventeen errors on a page 
she came to writing seven pages with 
none. She now possesses a complete 
copy of Conrad’s Youth in her owa 
writing—a real monument to her de- 
‘termination and perseverance,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Lombard. 

“Now are there any questions?” 








Hold a Book Fair 


(Concluded from page 10) 


Living Jefferson by James Truslow 
Adams, Queen Victoria by Lytton 
Strachey, Napoleon and Bismarck by 
Emil Ludwig, Marie Antoinette by Stefan 
Zweig, Wellington by Phillip Guedialla, 
The Raven by Marquis James, and Life 
of Audubon by Constance Rourke. For 
those who find biography hard to take, 
let them try Young Walter Scott by 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, and Romantic 
Rebel by Hildegarde Hawthorne. 

Then there are the books that will in- 
terest the social studies and English stu- 
dents alike. Books by Stuart Chase, 
John Gunther, Vincent Sheean, Lin 
Yutang, Lauren Gilfillan, Maurice Hin- 
dus, Charles Beard, Louis Adamic, Hen- 
drik Van Loon, John Macy, and Upton 
Sinclair, make economic and social prob- 
lems come alive. 

Surely some group will want to spon- 
sor a booth for reference books, diction- 
aries, atlases, encyclopedias, almanacs 
and thesauri. 

Then there are the new and old novels, 
the poetry, the essays, the magazines; 
there is no end to the possibilities of a 
Book Fair. In large high schools there 
will be many hobby clubs to cooperate, 
including radio, stamp collecting, ships 
hiking, boating, bird lore, fishing, cook 
ing, sewing, athletics, hand crafts, 
writing. The organizing and planning 
committee should give them all a chance. 
Select your planning committee and then 
get every student working in some group, 
either reading and choosing books; mak- 
ing posters, booths, settings; interview- 
ing dealers, librarians, or community 
leaders. Why not a Book Fair? 
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The When, Where at, and to Whom of Being Born 


ERHAPS you remember that 

when Will Rogers went abroad 

for the first time in 1926, he ap- 
plied for a passport and was turned 
down because he had no birth certifi- 
cate. He was annoyed with the delay 
and wrote an article in which he 
made his famous statement that, 
“When you see a boy running around 
with a pair of pants on, or without 
‘em for that matter, it is a pretty good 
proof that he has been born.” 

This article of Will Rogers’ dis- 
couraged birth registration in the 
country. Consequently, early in 1934, 
a representative of the Bureau of the 
Census was authorized to interview 
Mr. Rogers and see if he would with- 
draw his statement. He changed it 
to, “When you see a boy running 
around with a pair of pants on, or 
without ’em for that matter, it is 


pretty good proof that he has been 
born—but it does not prove when, 


where at, nor who to.” 

A proof of “where at” is the most 
important one of these three ques- 
tions, because it is the means of 
establishing citizenship. It is em- 
barrassing to find out upon returning 
to your country that you can not 
re-enter because you are not recorded 
as a citizen. Sometimes it costs a 
considerable sum of money and sev- 
eral days or weeks of time to establish 
the necessary fact. It is also a com- 
forting thought as the American 
travels in foreign countries, to know 
that the protection of the home coun- 
try is thrown about him. 

But, whether or not he travels 
abroad, proof of the date of birth is 
needed throughout the entire life of 
the child and adult. In most com- 
munities proof of age of the child is 
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demanded before entry to school. In 
the environment of home, the child 
is likely to appear advanced men- 
tally, and fond parents are apt to 
overstate his age in order to obtain 
his admission to school. Especially is 
this true when the birth date is a 
month or two removed from the re- 
quired age limit. 

As a child grows up, proof of the 
birth date is frequently demanded for 
other reasons. For instance, child 
labor laws necessitate proof of age 
before the youth can go to work. 
Practically all States, have an age 
limit below which a young person 
cannot drive an automobile. 

The right to vote is also involved, 
particularly if a person who has just 
come of age is youthful in appear- 
ance. The right to marry is another 
instance in which proof of age is fre- 
quently demanded. The same thing is 
true for the right to enter Civil Ser- 
vice in either the State or Federal 
employ. Exemption from military 
service may depend upon the estab- 
lishment of age outside of the army 
maximum limit. 

At the present time, the necessity 
for proof of age to obtain old age 
benefits is rapidly becoming a para- 
mount social need. With the passage 
of Social Security legislation, it has 
become necessary for hundreds of 
thousands of people to prove that they 
are 65 years or over before they can 
obtain the benefits of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

One of the principal uses of both 
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BE SURE YOUR BIRTH IS REGISTERED! 


Throughout your life you will need docu- 
mentary evidence of your birth. Above: Form 
of notification used by the Census Bureau to 


register state certificate of birth. 
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the birth and death certificate is in- 
volved with the inheritance of prop- 
erty. Often the property is held in 
trust and proof of age must be ob- 
tained before it can be released. 

Also the settlement of insurance 
claims and the legal execution of wills 
connected with the administration of 
estates demand proof of death, proof 
of age, and sometimes proof of 
the cause of death. If a life insurance 
policy has been issued within a year, 
it is usually contestable. 

There are many ways in which the 
citizen makes use of birth and death 
information in an indirect fashion. 
The death certificate, for instance, 
plays an important part in the com- 
munity health program. 

The State Health Department pro- 
tects the citizen by testing the food 
and water supply, and by controlling 
communicable diseases. Typhoid fever 
in a community may mean a polluted 
water supply. If smallpox appears in 
your town, the services of the doctors 
and teachers are enlisted in a cam- 
paign for vaccination. How people 
die is a question of the utmost im- 
portance to the public health officer 
and the family physician. Inability of 
the Public Health Service to obtain 
promptly information required on the 
death certificate may mean that the 
community will pay the price in 
precious lives. 

Everyone should find out whether 
he has a birth certificate on file. If 
he does not have one, he is apt to find 
himself in a difficult situation at some 
time during his life. This important 
fact can be determined by sending a 
letter to the State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics in the Health Department of 
the State in which his birth occurred. 
If no birth certificate is on file, the 
State Registrar will instruct him how 
to proceed in order to file a delayed 
certificate. 

Only a few states registered birth 
certificates prior to the creation of the 
birth registration area in 1915. People 
of older ages who do not have a birth 
certificate and who can not produce 
appropriate evidence of the facts 
about their birth can sometimes ob- 
tain proof of their age and residence 
from a search of population census 
records which are on file in the 
Bureau of the Census at Washing- 
ton, 2D. €. 

The trend of modern times necessi- 
tates more and more the need for 
proof of the facts of birth. No one 
should delay investigation to deter- 
mine if his birth certificate is properly 
registered. 
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The March 


of Events 








Chancellor Schuschnigg 
Controls Austria 


After a stormy all-night cabinet meet- 
ing in the Bundeskanzleramt, or Federal 
Chancellery, in Vienna, scholarly-look- 
ing Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg strode 
from the huge building as the unques- 
tioned Dictator of Austria. He had 
rammed through an order dissolving the 
semi-military Heimwehr, private army 
of Prince Ernst von Starhemberg. Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg’s own private 
army, the Roman Catholic Sturm- 
scharen, also was dissolved, and 
both organizations were absorbed 
by the Austrian state militia, 
which is under the Chancellor’s 
command. Austria already had 
increased her regular army to 
50,000 men by restoring compul- 
sory military service, and the 
total armed forces in the nation 
now number about 158,000. When 
Austria was defeated during the 
World war she signed the Treaty 
of St. Germain, which banned 
compulsory military training, but 
Chancellor Schuschnigg says his 
nation must arm to protect her- 
self. 

Since Prince von Starhemberg 
was backed by Mussolini, will the 
crushing of the Heimwehr cause 
Italo-Austrian friendship to van- 
ish? Will Austria and Germany 
draw closer together? A few 
months ago, Germany and Aus- 
tria signed an agreement to co- 
operate with each other, and 
Germany hopes to increase her influence 
in Austria. But despite the eclipse of 
Starhemberg, Mussolini still pulls the 
strings in Austria. Here is the explana- 
tion. In 1934 Chancellor Dollfuss of 
Austria, a close friend of Mussolini, was 
killed by Austrian Nazis who were try- 
ing to unite Germany and Austria un- 
der Hitler. Mussolini threatened Ger- 
many by sending 40,000 troops to the 
Brenner Pass, and Hitler drew back. 
Kurt Schuschnigg, Dollfuss aide, then 
came to power. Since Austria is a small 
nation whose factories depend on for- 
eign markets to sell their goods, a power- 
ful German campaign against Austrian 
trade caused much suffering. Schusch- 
nigg finally signed a treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation with Germany in 
order to gain more German trade. But 
this treaty is reported to be working not 
very well. And since Chancellor 
Schuschnigg also is a strong Roman 
Catholic who dislikes Hitler’s attacks on 
the Catholic Church, he is even less 
likely to lean toward Germany if he 
can. get financial aid from Italy. 

So it apears that Prince Starhemberg’s 
fall merely means that Chancellor 
Schuschnigg is freer to run Austria with 
Mussolini’s backing and orders. 
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Finland Gets a New 
Premier 


Following the resignation of Premier 
Toivo Kivimaki of Finland, a new cabi- 
net has been formed by Kyosti Kallio, 
leader of the Agrarian Party. Kivimaki 
resigned when the Diet (Parliament) 
voted down his bill to increase the pun- 
ishment for offenses against the Govern- 
ment. Liberals declared the measure 


Wide World Photo 
Chancellor Schuschnigg paying tribute to the 


Army. Von Starhemberg stands on his 
was undemocratic. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party was expected to form a new 
cabinet since it had more members in 
the Diet than any other Party. But 
conservative President Pehr Evind Svin- 
hufvud asked Kallio to become Premier 
and form a cabinet. Premier Kallio’s 
cabinet is a weak combination of several 
parties, and since it does not have the 
support of the Social Democrats, it is 
not expected to last long. At least it will 
be bound to resign after the election 
of a new President in the spring. 

Americans have been interested in 
Finland as the only nation that has 
regularly paid its war debt installments. 
Agnes Rothery’s book, Finland: The 
New Nation, is an interesting account 
of travels in this northern land of lakes 
and forests. Ninety per cent of the land 
is owned by the farmers themselves. And 
like Sweden, Finland has a strong con- 
sumer cooperative movement to which 
over half of the people belong. Less 
than one per cent of Finland’s 3,000,000 
people are unable to read and write, 
and only 15,000 are unemployed. Child 
labor is unknown, while children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen are allowed 
to work not more than four hours a 
day. 


Belgium Gives French 
Plans a Setback 


After several years of military coop. 
eration with Belgium as a protection 
against any future trouble with a re. 
armed Germany, French officials suffered 
a serious setback recently. In a speech 
to the Belgian cabinet, King Leopold said 
Belgium would return to her historic 
position of neutrality and abolish her 
military alliance with France. 

By the London treaty of 1839 
the separation of Belgium from 
the Netherlands, and its neutral- 
ity was guaranteed by all neigh- 
boring nations including Great 
Britain and Russia. Down through 
the years the little nation re- 
mained aloof from European 
quarrels until Germany invaded 
Belgium in 1914 in order to strike 
at France. King Albert’s desper- 
ate troops staved off the grey 
flood of the Kaiser a few days, 
giving France and Britain time 
to organize the defense of Paris, 
but all but a small corner of Bel- 
gium was overrun for the rest of 
the war. After the war Belgium 
and France cooperated in build- 
ing a chain of fortresses to check 
any future German invasion. 

Belgium’s attitude toward this 
French alliance began changing 
after Germany violated the Lo- 
carno Treaty and moved troops 
into the Rhineland zone near the 
Franco-Belgian borders. Under 
the terms of the Locarno treaty 
Germany had promised to keep troops 
out of the Rhineland. Belgium demanded 
action against Germany but France de- 
layed. King Leopold’s speech practically 
wrecks French hopes of getting Belgium, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy to- 
gether to draw up a new Locarno Treaty 
which would preserve peace in Europe. 
Belgium seems determined to stay out of 
any future treaties and remain neutral. 
She thinks alliances would only get her 
into trouble. France already has spent 
millions on the Maginot fortresses along 
her border and will now have to spend 
more millions extending these fortresses 
along the Belgian frontier. 

The proposed Lecarno conference, 
shaken by Belgium’s action, received an- 
other jolt when Germany hinted she 
would not attend unless the meeting ex- 
cluded all mention of the eastern ques- 
tion. This puts France in a difficult po- 
sition. She has a treaty with Russia and 
has hoped to extend the Locarno agree- 
ment so it will include a German prom- 
ise not to invade Russian territory m 
the East. As has been explained earlier 
in Scholastic, Hitler is willing to sign 
a Locarno treaty preserving peace Mm 
Western Europe, but he wants the free- 
dom to expand in the East. 
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going to aspire to some position of 
eminence in society. For those who 
lack the muscles, the curves, or the 
gray matter to achieve eminence un- 
aided, it may be a good idea to or- 
ganize a group program of civic ser- 
vice. Their natural wish to point the 
finger of pride at themselves may 
fuel a set of activities which can de- 
velop into a life career. Organized 
as a Junior Civic Council, with a 
program of merit, the group will be 
a valuable auxiliary to city officials. 


ASSIGNMENT 








Minimum 


HE following notes are devised 
| principally for the citizenship 
program. 
Write your name and address with 
the number of your ward or election 
district, assembly district, congres- 
sional district, and state senatorial 
district. 

Write the names of the ward cap- 
tains for all parties. 

Name the chairman of the party 
committees in the district or county 
and in the state. 

If you do not have one in your posses- 
sion, take steps immediately to obtain a 
certificate of birth. 


Medium 


Learn the names, records, salaries, and 
business connections of the town council, 
the county commissioners, your state as- 
semblyman, state senator, congressman, 
and national senators. 

Write out the qualifications necessary 
to vote in the party primary election, and 
in the regular election. 

Learn how the election board in your 
precinct or election district is selected, 
what parties are represented on it, and 
what are their duties. 

List the privileges of watchers at the 
polls. 


Expanded 


Prepare an argument for (or against) 
reducing .the voting age to eighteen 
years. 

Attend open sessions of the city council, 
the county commissioners, and, if pos- 
sible, the national and state legislatures. 

List the civic organizations which rep- 
resent public or minority interests in 
your community, their leaders, and their 
specific aims. Describe the manner in 
which their aims are presented to the 
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council, the school board, or other local 
legislative groups. 

State what you regard as the basic is- 
sues in the presidential election and the 
points on which the several parties 
differ. 


Group 


Conduct an election of class officers 
according to the rules of your city elec- 
tions. 

Draw up a rule for the class on which 
there is some strong difference of opin- 
ion. Place the question before the class 
for discussion and a vote according to 
Roberts Rules of Order. The question 
should be one which will have a real 
effect on the future conduct of the class 
and one which the class has the power to 
decide. 

Prepare a directory of the city, county, 
state, and federal officers working in your 
community, their salaries, duties, and 
method of selection. (In large cities, this 
activity may be confined to a single 
neighborhood.) 

Count the number of eligible voters on 
your street, the number of actual voters, 
and learn why the non-voters do not ex- 
ercise their suffrage. 

Make a map of your ward, showing the 
precinct boundaries, the polling places, 
the distribution of population (if it is 
scattered), and the approximate political 
complexion of each district as indicated 
by previous elections and personal in- 
quiry. 

Conduct an election rally. Let each 
student register the party of his choice. 
Have the several parties meet in a sepa- 
rate caucus to select spokesmen and out- 
line the issues. Allow the spokesman of 
each party to address the group on what 
his party stands for and why it should be 
supported, allowing an equal time to 
each. Provide a session for the ques- 
tioning of the spokesman, and another 
for open discussion from the floor. Con- 
duct an election at the close of the rally 
and compare the results with the original 
party preferences. 


ACTIVITIES 


Excursions 


Visit the county court-house and 
the building housing the city officials 
with a guide to explain the functions 
of each office. 

Visit several polling places on elec- 
tion day to observe the routine of 
voting. If possible, arrange to observe 
the election board at one precinct 
count the ballots. 

Visit any of the courts on election 
day where you have reason to expect 
a judge may be ruling on challenged 
votes. 

Visit the campaign headquarters of 
the several parties to observe their 
methods of getting the issues before 
the public, their sources of financial 


support, and the character of their 
paid and volunteer workers. 

Visit the homes of voters to obtain 
their views on the candidates and the 
issues. 


Social 


Hold a series of radio parties to 
hear addresses by the candidates of 
as many parties as you can and com- 
pare their views. 

Stage an election parade to get out 
the vote, arrange to distribute at 
homes along the route non-partisan 
leaflets telling the voters where and 
when they should go to the polls 
and the names of their candidates, 


The names of the candidates are not 
strictly necessary. The party commit- 
tees may be willing to provide such 
leaflets for distribution. 


Vocabulary 


Politics has a vocabulary of its own 
which is not strictly necessary for the © 
understanding of public issues but 
which is vital to an understanding of 
the party machinery. A few of these 
words are: 


gerrymander 
stump 
plurality 
bolt 
boss 
deal 
caucus 
filibuster 
watcher 
split-ticket 
log-rolling 
register 
ward 
whispering 
campaign 
party vote 
electors 


Thought Questions 
STUDENT FORUM 
Which of the letters seems to indicate 
the finest type of citizenship and why? 
Which reflects the poorest citizenship? 


ward-heeler 
district leader 
majority 
straddle 

graft 

fixer 

boom 

floater 
regular 
non-partisan 
patronage 
spoils system 
precinct 
citizen (legal) 
candidate 
returns 


ELECTION HISTORY 

How has the radio affected the technic 
of national campaigns? 

If you were running for office, what 
tactics would you use to get votes? 

When a public issue or problem is so 
complex that even experts disagree, how 
can the voter choose between the two 
sides? 

What should a voter demand from the 
party he supports? 
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POLAND 

Why does Germany want more terri- 
tory? 

How do Fascism and Communism dif- 
fer? 

What Fascist or Communist develop- 
ments are there in this country? 

What made Poland a national unit? 

Why did Poland decline in power? 

(Vocabulary Note: Mr. McDowell 
appears to use the term Aryan in the 
racial sense, as it has been popular- 
ized by Hitler. It is the consensus of 
anthropologists that there is no Aryan 
race. The word is properly applied to 
groups of people having common 
language characteristics.). 


NEWS 


How does the “individual right of free- 
dom of contract” affect wage-scales and 
living standards? 

What are the characteristics of a dic- 
tatorship? Why does Landon apply this 
term to the New Deal? 

What is the real issue between the 
CIO and the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor? 

Why did Pehr Evind Svinhufvud give 
preference to the small Agrarian Party 
over the large Social Democratic bloc in 
Finland? 

*Why did England and France refuse 
to act upon Russian demands to enforce 
the neutrality pact in the case of Spain? 

*What would have to be done to apply 
democratic control to business? What 
would be the effects? 


Oral 


Political speeches may be hard on 
the audience but they allow many a 
beginning orator to test his lungs. If 
heckling is permitted, the class as a 
whole will enjoy a program on the 
election issues. 

Apropos of “Can You Spell?” it 
may be fun to introduce an old- 
fashioned spelling bee, but instead of 
the usual hickory-nuts the class may 
spell and define a vocabulary, based 
upon the political issue, or upon the 
nautical terms used by McFee. This 
will give them exercise in pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation, whereas the po- 
litical speech puts all its emphasis on 
denunciation. 

**The Wiggam poetry is good for 
reading aloud, lacking the melodra- 
matics or the fluttery sentiment 
which too often embarrasses the in- 
troduction of youngsters to poetry. 
The first is quite colloquial and the 
others are sturdy enough to with- 
stand any attacks of giggling. The 
fact that they are written by some- 
one of their own age should appeal 
to your pupils. 


News Quiz 


*The electoral college article is 
written entirely on the catechism 
formula. Nothing could be simpler 
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than using these questions as the 
basis of a quiz. This process calls for 
rete memory rather than for reason, 
but the facts themselves seem to be 
matters for rote rather than thought. 
The information may not be of as 
much immediate importance as the 
number of the druggist’s telephone, 
but in view of other impending con- 
stitutional changes they have their 
significance. 

Among the following “multiple 
choice” questions, the correct answer 
is in italics. 

The present political campaign is (A) 
the most scurrilous in our history; 
(B) an honest effort to enlighten the 
voters and to test their will on public 
issues; (C) in the best American tra- 
dition. 

Minimum wage laws, according to the 
latest ruling of the Supreme Court, are 
constitutional (A) under no circum- 
stances; (B) if passed by the states; 
(C) if passed by Congress. 

The dispute between the CIO and the 
AFL executive council hinges upon 
(A) violation of democratic rule; (B) the 
campaign to organize steel; (C) the Re- 





publican leanings of Hutcheson, head of 
the carpenters’ union. 

Finland is (A) dominated by huge 
landlords; (B) almost illiterate; (C) on 
the verge of giving the government to 
the Social Democrats. 

Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, 
has (A) restored the legal rights of the 
Social Democratic party; (B) returned 
the confiscated treasuries of the Social- 
ist trade unions; (C) assumed absolute 
dictatorship of the nation. — 





TENURE for teachers is the subject of 
the September Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. It deals 
mainly with the legal aspect of tenure in 
various states and nations. The relations 
of teachers organizations to tenure are 
not discussed, except for a statement of 
the N.E.A. principles. None of the com- 
munities studied give teachers a voice in 
appointments or dismissals. 


VOCATIONAL schools operating under 
the U. S. state plan now enroll 1,247,523 
pupils, or 128,383 more than last year. 
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"Pscthaae That Teaches 


. .. Loud ringing cheers should greet the publication . 
. . There is not a single unit which is a dead issue in 
the world of the high school student. 
awareness of the relations of world problems to personal affairs, 
a readiness to face and deal with those problems, and a gift for 
transposing that knowledge and spirit to students . 
The activities are practical and 
And pupils will relish the informal stories or dia- 
logues which open each unit with a familiar situation.”—Book 
review, SCHOLASTIC, October 24, 1936. 


For 7th, 8th and 9th Grade Social Studies 


SOCIETY in ACTION 
By Helen Halter 


This guide book for pupils contains a complete three-year social- 
studies curriculum of 50 units for the junior-high level. The Halter 
Course is more modern, more practical, more interesting to pupils, 
and more economical for the school to adopt. 
Alert teachers of 7th, 8th, and 9th grade social studies will find 
a personal copy of Society in Action useful, even invaluable, no 
matter what type of course they are now teaching. 
that are not yet using the new Halter Course are now ordering 
a number of copies for each social-studies classtoom, to be used 
as enriching supplementary material for the current semester. 


List $1.66—30-Day Approval 
INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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WPA FACTORY TURNING OUT 


Visual Teaching Aids 


Workshop in Abandoned New York School 
Has $800,000, Staff of 628 


(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 
FIVE-STORY factory for the pro- 
duction of visual teaching aids, the 

first of its kind in the country, has been 
established by the WPA and the Board 
of Education of New York City, in an 
abandoned public school building. 

The factory is designed to provide 
students from kindergarten through high 
school with the concrete counterparts of 
the things they study. Authorities have 
felt for many years that pupils who had 
never seen the things their textbooks 
spoke of lost academic stature through 
inability to translate their lessons into 
life terms. 

For a year officials of the WPA school 
project have kept 200 research workers, 
artists, technicians and metal workers 
busy planning and constructing models 
to correct this condition. Now, with an 
appropriation of $800,000 and an author- 
ized personnel of 628, they are ready to 
attack the problem on a mass produc- 
tion basis. 


Save Equipment Costs 

Under the direction of Herbert S. 
Walsh, principal of Public School 193, 
assigned by the Board of Education as 
technical supervisor of the experiment, 
and Edward B. Redman, managing proj- 
ect supervisor, thirty-five classrooms 
have been turned into workshops, labo- 
ratories and storerooms. 

Virtually all of the furniture and 
equipment was made on the spot. When 
it became necessary to get a vulcanizing 
machine to aid in casting sculptured ma- 
terial, the workers improvised one out of 
an old tin-can and some junk metal, thus 
saving the $2,300 which the machine 
would have cost, according to Mr. Walsh. 

Similarly an opaque picture projector, 
commercially priced at more than $700, 
is being constructed at an estimated cost 
of $15. Artists built their own work 
benches, using discarded school seats 
and old umbrella stands as part of the 
equipment. In every room shelves, 
desks, chairs and benches were created, 
Mr. Walsh related. 


Racial Models 

Large-scale production started with 
the filing by Dr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
director of foreign languages for the city 
school system, of an order for 720 minia- 
ture figures designed to show the distinc- 
tive racial attributes and costumes of 
people in the various sections of Italy, 
France and Spain. 

The order was placed after twelve 
models for each of the three countries 
had been submitted to Dr. Wilkins for 
approval. He asked for twenty copies 
of each so.that they might be sent to high 
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schools in all boroughs to serve as part 
of the cultural background for language 
study. 

Four hundred figures have been 
molded thus far. The product of careful 
ethnological research, they are correct 
in detail down to the eyelids and the tint 
of the skin. The costuming is equally 
exact, buttons, jewelry and embroidery 
being duplicated in precise detail. 

A planetarium, four feet in diameter, 
depicting the movement of the earth, the 
moon and Mercury, with reference to the 
sun, has been completed. It is the first 
of fifty-four, one of which will be placed 
in each school district. 


Plumbing Systems 

Dozens of other devices have been 
developed, all planned to make scientific 
principles more tangible than diagrams 
in a textbook do. A model three-story 
house illustrates the action of a water 
heating and distributing system. The 
progress of the water from the tank on 
the roof to the heater in the cellar and 
from there to the tap in the sink is shown 
with glass piping. The tiny sinks are 
equipped with drains, giving the teacher 
an opportunity to demonstrate to the 
child the reasons why he must not toss 
match sticks and other refuse into the 
sink. 

Pictograph maps and picture books, 
with vocabulary carefully graded, are 
turned out by the score. A film evaluat- 
ing section acts as a board of review for 
so-called educational films offered for 
school use. Its task is to bar advertising 
or factual inaccuracies. In a_ recent 
“historical” production sixty-two errors 
were discovered. 

Workers have devised a method of con- 
verting silent film projectors, of which 
there are 193 in the city schools, into 
sound projectors. 





Library “‘Must’’ List 


Indicating that the number of books 
on the shelves is no measure of a li- 
brary’s value, the National Council of 
English Teachers has asked a committee 
headed by Prof. George F. Reynolds, 
University of Colorado, to compose two 
book lists: a minimum list for the small- 
est high schools, and a list of additional 
books essential to schools with more 
than 100 pupils. The minimum list in- 
cludes 112 titles, aside from encyclope- 
dias, dictionaries and similar references, 
with a total cost around $150. The ex- 
panded list suggests 95 other titles, add- 
ing that there should also be half as 
many contemporary novels as there are 
students. State associations are com- 
piling lists of sectional books. A copy of 
these lists costs five cents in postage. 





DELIVERY 


of adult-magazines included 
with Scholastic order. 

Your adult-magazine subscrip- 
tions are ordered by Scholastic 
within two days after your selec- 
tion is received. First copies are 
ordinarily mailed to you by the 
publishers within a week after 
the order arrives. Subscriptions 
start with the October number, 
In some instances, the publishers 
have exhausted their supply of 
October issues, however, and on 
late orders they are starting sub- 
scriptions with the November is- 
sue, which is mailed between 
October 15th and October 31st. 
If you did not receive the Octo- 
ber issue of any of the magazines 
you selected, your subscription 
will begin with the November 
issue and will be extended one 
month. 











COLDS in the head, nose, eye, ear, or 
throat oblige pupils at Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women at New London to cut 
classes. It’s a rule. 


* 
MORE ABOUT INDIANS comes out in 
a survey rl Dr. Henrietta K. Burton, 
who calls the vanishing Americans the 
true forgotten men, nearly half of them 
in complete destitution. 


* 
COLLEGE CO-OPERATIVE consumer 
societies now number 160, with 73,000 
members in 100 schools. 


* 
RED-HUNTING state legislators _ this 
month asked Dr. Montgomery, Univer- 
sity of Texas economist, whether he be- 
lieved in the profit system. “I most cer- 
tainly do,” he told them. “I believe it 
should be extended in this country to 
120,000,000 people.” 

* 


ONE WEEK LEFT ffor Washington, 
D.C., teachers to visit the Scholastic Art 
Exhibit at the National Galleries in the 
Smithsonian Institution. It closes October 
31st. 


* 

EDUCATION is the name of the depart- 
ment in which Esquire printed the article 
in its October issue, “Latins are Lousy 
Lovers”, which caused Cuba to ban the 
magazine. The Esky editors may have 
been thinking of students of interna- 
tional relations and anthropology. 


ANY TRANSLATION 


the Classical or Foreign Language Field, you need 8 
Translation. We can supply you with any Translatios 
of Caesar, Cicero or Virgil as well as Modern Foreign 
Sanaa, Price $.75 and up. Write for our complete 
catalogue ‘‘SC’’. 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100 Fifth Ave., New York 








cis tnrceammesenanecnarice: | + 
SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Schools and Organizations make large profits 

year selling our beautiful line of Chri 
Everyday Cards. Write TODAY for samples, catalog 
and money- 


New England Art Publ: ishers, No. Abington, 213, Mase. 
WouldYouPay2!2¢ ForA Good Book! 


We have a special bargain in L 

your pick of 1750 titles. A postcard or letter will —_—* 
a complete catalog and a 50% discount certificate. Ai : 
LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO., Room 72, Girard, Kansas 
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LIONEL WIGGAM 


Pex WIGGAM sold a story 


called “Thick Ankles” to one 

of the pulp magazines when he 
was thirteen years old. Since then 
he has written a number of those 
lurid tales for cheap yellowish pages, 
publishing them all under a pen- 
name. He saved his own name for 
his poetry, which for several years 
has been appearing in such journals 
as Harper’s, The Atlantic Monthly, 
and The Nation. Though he is now 
only twenty years old his poems were 
issued last spring in a book: Land- 
scape with Figures. 

The “landscape” in these pages is 
ocean, beach, field, and mountain. 
The “figures” are wings above water, 
and wings above corn, pale-stemmed 
trees, tight green buds, and geese 
clamoring under a bridge. There are 
no bawling crowds, no fists, no black- 
and-blue, which Lionel Wiggam must 
have seen as a little boy, when he 
travelled with his father, who was at 
one time welter-weight champion, 
through the Middle West on pugilistic 
tours. His father owned his own 
sideshow in a carnival, but there is no 
jangle of merry-go-round music in 
Lionel Wiggam’s work. The lilt-and- 
glide of his poetry is as gentle as a 
smoothly rolling landscape. 

He was born in Columbus, Indiana. 
His father, who became boxing coach 
at Indiana Athletic Club, had hoped 
that his son would have a career in 
the boxing arena. Landscape with 
Figures is dedicated to him almost 
exactly ten years after his death. 

The young poet, as a boy of fifteen, 
entered Northwestern University on 
a scholarship and attended for one 
year. Then his school career was dis- 
Tupted temporarily, and for three 
years he worked at a variety of jobs 
such as playing in a stock company, 
modelling professionally, hanging 
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wallpaper, and working as a janitor 
to pay for night school courses. Last 
year his poetry helped to win for him 
the only full scholarship given by the 
School of Speech at Northwestern 
University, enabling him to continue 
his studies. Every week he writes at 
least one poem. 

Like a guide, Lionel Wiggam in his 
poetry points out figures of interest 
in scenery: cattle drowsy from the 
hay, curving apples halted on the air, 
skyward-sloping hills, a pier quietly 
rotting at the water’s edge. With 
these things he builds up the atmos- 
phere for a mood. The mood sug- 
gested most often in his work is, in 
his own words, “thin disquiet sharp- 
ened with despair.” This feeling is 
a very common one in modern lyrical 
verse, and would not, by itself, give 
distinction to Mr. Wiggam’s poetry. 
His work is lifted above the common 
run by his good sense of form, and 
by the clear, vivid pictures he gives: 
“a permanent iron-blue sky”; “birds 
darted among the rocks as swift as 
thought”; and the grass around a boy 
lying upon the ground “broke against 
his thighs like quiet surf.”’ Much of 
the unusual charm of music in his 
verse is gained by the pauses within 
the lines. The loveliness of pause is 
easily seen in such lines as: ; 
) 
Wherever it was, it was not a city. 


It was a shore of granite, perhaps, a 
place where waves 


The landscape of the following 
poem is the sea-coast. The poet sees 
fishermen with their nets, a child, 
green crabs, sea-weed, and waves 
that “burst with the sound like bells.” 
He tells us that the scene “has never 
changed and it never will.” The poem 
gives the reader almost a mood of 
homesickness. 


II 


It was like this when I came here last: 
Men were intent with fishnets on the bay; 
A child gathered shells; a gull fell past 
The tallest cliff in a similar way. 


Nothing has changed at all, unless the 
tide 

Has advanced ten yards, or receded; I 
cannot be sure. 

But the jelly-fish, the same green crabs 
are beside 


The present waves’ contour. 


I think: it has never changed, and it 
never will. 
The signatures of seaweed are always 
the same. 
— there will be this ocean and this 
ill 


As they are now, as they were when first 
I came. 


And in ten or twenty years, if I should 
return, 

The same breakers will burst.with the 
sound like bells, 

Revealing the speckled jelly-fish, and 
the ragged fern. 

And the child gathering shells. 


In another poem, Mr. Wiggam tells 
us that a man is no more important 
than “any sea shell cast by waves 
upon a beach”; his heart-beat can 
tell nothing more than a shell held 
to the ear. 


IV 


No more than any seashell cast 
By waves upon a beach, 
Shining softly in the sun, 
Beyond the water’s reach, 

Is he; as unimportantly 
Against the earth he glistens; 
He makes a similar noise to 
The idle ear that listens. 

For hold your ear against his chest: 
What does a heart-beat tell? 
Nothing less or nothing more 
Than any cockleshell. 


One of the attractive features in 
Mr. Wiggam’s poetry is a gentle, sub- 
dued cleverness. In the above poem 
it is in the comparison between the 
beating of the heart and the murmur 
of the shell. In another poem it ob- 
serves that men dream heroically but 
act according to small reality. 


IX 
All men are pioneers inside their hearts. 
They are forever seeking wilderness. 
Behind strong teams they ride in hooded 
carts, 
Avid for life, and masterless. 


They would take their women west or 
north. 

They would invade a country terrible 
with peril, 

They would eternally be riding forth 

Out of the cities they have found so 
sterile. 


In their hearts they are forever cutting 
clover, 

se forever drawing water from a 
well. 

In their dreams they are observing, over 
and over, 

The ground they would clear, the for- 
ests they would fell. 


They are dreaming of lands uncivilized 
that sprawl 
Unfound, or unimagined or forgot... . 
Knowing they will not leave the town 
at all, 
As like as not. 
Dorotuy EMERSON. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Landscape with Figures, by Lionel Wig- 
gam, copyright, 1936, by permission of 
~ _ Press, Inc., publishers, New 

ork. 
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Campaign Enters 
Home Stretch 


Now is the time when all good men 
come to the aid of their party with pre- 
dictions of victory on November 3. After 
Republican Chairman John D. M. Ham- 
ilton’s calm declaration that Governor 
Landon would win every State east of 
the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio, including West Virginia and Wis- 
consin, Democratic National Chairman 
James A. Farley had something to say. 
“Here is the real low-down on the elec- 
tion,” said Mr. Farley: ‘President 
Roosevelt will carry at least forty-three 
states—every one that he had in 1932, 
and Pennsylvania.” 

While the Farley-Hamilton predictions 
were being posted, President 
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greatly. The N. Y. Daily News offered 
to bet the Digest that its poll was more 
accurate, but the magazine refused to 
take the offer. 

To be eligible to vote on November 3 
citizens in cities of over 5,000 population 
are required to register in the precinct 
where they cast their ballot. Figures on 
registration this year show that public 
interest is at a high pitch. Reports from 
Washington estimate that more than 50,- 
000,000 voters will be registered this 
year, compared with 47,949,928 in 1934. 
In New York City the registration was 
over 500,000 above the previous high 





mark of 2,338,804, which was established 





Roosevelt and Governor Landon 
were busy trying to make them 
come true. The President toured 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
spoke several times in Landon’s 
home state of Kansas, and swung 
north to Chicago and Detroit. 
During these speeches he insisted 
that the Republicans were trying 
to scare the people with “bogey 
men,” talking about the high gov- 
ernment debt and the New Deal 
threat to business. He declared 
the Democrats had restored prof- 
its to business while giving the 
common man a bigger share of 
our national wealth. Governor 
Landon conducted a_ vigorous 
speaking campaign in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan. He de- 
nounced the Democrats’ extra- 
vagant relief policies and charged 
that the President was moving toward 
dictatorship by asking for more powers. 
These Middle West and North Central 
States are considered vital for the party 
that wants to win the election, and both 
candidates have been beating a repeated 
path through this section. On two occa- 
sions the President’s special train passed 
Governor Landon’s train as the contes- 
tants went about the business of gather- 
ing votes. 

How is the battle of straw votes going? 
With returns posted from all 48 states 
the Literary Digest gives Landon 370 
electoral votes to the President’s 161, al- 
though Mr. Roosevelt has been cutting 
down the Governor’s lead for the past 
three weeks. The Institute of Public 
Opinion Poll continues to disagree with 
the Digest by predicting a Roosevelt vic- 
tory on November 3. The N. Y. Daily 
News poll of the biggest state of New 
York with its 47 electoral votes predicts 
a Roosevelt sweep in the state by a mar- 
gin of 750,000 votes. But the Literary 
Digest poll still shows Governor Lan- 
don with a comfortable lead though the 
New York City vote has not been count- 
ed yet. The City vote is strongly pro- 
Democratic and will cut Landon’s lead 
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“THE WINNING OF THE WEST” 


in 1932. Across the nation, in California, 
the Democrats registered more voters 
than at any time in the party’s history, 
while in Pittsburgh, the Democrats made 
heavy gains. Republicans claim the high 
registration means that voters are com- 
ing out to protest against the New Deal. 
Democrats maintain it is a sure sign of 
a Democratic victory on November 3. 


High Bench Refuses 
Wage Rehearing 


The Supreme Court has rejected a re- 
quest to reconsider its decision holding 
the New York State Minimum Wage law 
unconstitutional. Last June the Court 
declared that this Act, which established 
wages for women working in the laun- 
dry industry, was illegal because the 
state was interfering with a_person’s 
right of contract with an employer. 
(Schol., Oct. 24.) In other decisions the 
Court had declared the Federal Govern- 
ment could not regulate wages and hours 
of work because that would violate 
state’s rights. The decision led President 
Roosevelt to remark that it created a 
no-man’s land where neither the state 
nor the Federal Government had a right 





































to enter. Governor Landon said that 
there was in the Constitution enough JERE 
power to protect women and children lowe 
in industry. He added, however, that he and 
would support an amendment giving the I t 
states this power if his view were proved ~ 
incorrect. Democrats argue that both hte’ 
Federal and State governments need > nell 
this power. Many observers believe the oe” it 
Court’s latest decision makes it heces- ae 
sary to consider an amendment to the @,_ - 
Constitution. br it. 
Although it refused to review the New Jerem) 
York law, the Supreme Court did con- ters in tl 
sent to hear arguments on the constitu- there J¢ 
tionality of a Washington State minimum las also 
wage law which requires that employ- ad a go 
ers pay wages that will give “women nent oe 
the necessary cost of living to maintain fg e4ins : 
them in health.” Back in 193 [pHs best 
the Court knocked out a law lowever, 
similar to this one, and the New jm @™@e ° 
York law had been rewritten to ull no d 
conform to the 1923 ruling. lume . 
Therefore, it is not expected that shool, - 
the Washington law will get by lis absen 
the Court this time. emg 
c. I. O.-A,. F. of Ris ne og 
Still at Odds le had ¢ 
Another effort to settle the ope 
quarrel between the CIO and the ing schoo! 
A. F. of L. has failed, and organ- é the hig 
ized labor in America appears to boys of w 
be drifting toward a complete iter year 
split. 
A few months ago, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organiza- ETHAN 
tion, composed of ten unions, 
led by John L. Lewis began an .. 
active drive to organize steel fnest 
workers into industrial unions. (Schl. “y 
Oct. 10.) This plan clashed with the petty te 
American Federation of Labor’s policy ited 
of craft unions. Led by President Wil- auch of tl 
liam Green, the A. F. of L. council sus- tr cold w 
pended the ten CIO unions. Since these fhe heart 
unions will not be allowed to attend the § 
annual Federation convention in Tampa, The wor 
Florida, in November, they are certain Trome’s ay 
to be expelled from the A. F. of L. when dd lady . 
the matter is brought to a vote. Such Yhining | 
action would throw one third of the A. ould be s 
F. of L. membership out of the Federa- lerkshire 
tion, and certain labor leaders hope to ‘treatment 
prevent this split in labor’s ranks. They ms rel 
induced Lewis to accept a plan of set- th the 
tlement which was then presented to the it an, dra 
A. F. of L. council. wiry . 
This plan would allow ten suspended of Zee 
unions to attend the Tampa convention ra des 
which would vote upon the CIO-A. F. > e tw 
of L. quarrel, and committees would be B « d the si 
appointed to work out a final agreement. ™ hag 
The council agreed to appoint the com- Sal ow 
mittee but refused to let the ten unions ad it e 
attend the convention. Lewis insisted ae Aga 
that he would not talk of a settlement oy aay 
if the ten unions remained suspended, ew 
and declared the drive to organize steél ning 
would continue “without let-up.” MA\ 
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Books 


{ Reading Menu for the Week 


JEREMY. Hugh Walpole (fol- 
lowed by Jeremy and Hamlet 
and Jeremy at Crale.) 


Iam taking a chance, I know, in ask- 
ng you to consider a novel about a boy 
g much younger than you are, but you 
an tell yourselves that it was certainly 
wt written for little boys to read, and 
hat Hugh Walpole has long been famous 


for it. 


Jeremy lives with his parents and sis- 
trs in the cathedral town of Polchester, 
ghere Jeremy’s father is a minister. He 
las also a spinster aunt, an artist uncle, 
nd a governess whom the children tor- 
nent until she has the bright idea of 
teating Jeremy as if he were grown up. 
fis best-loved member of the family, 
lowever, is the dog Hamlet, and his 
mme on the cover of the second book 
yill no doubt lead you into it. In this 
wlume Jeremy has gone to boarding 
ghool, and as the cook does her best in 
his absence to make a nice fat pet out 
d Hamlet, he has some difficulty in get- 
fing him back to a real man’s fighting 
dog. He finds, somewhat to his surprise, 
that his sister is more of a person than 
te had thought, and suddenly realizes 
his loyalty and love for his father. When 
in the next volume he is back at board- 
ing school in the upper class, he is one 
¢ the high company of English school- 
boys of whom we continue to read, year 
dter year. 


ETHAN FROME. Edith Wharton. 


Whenever I think of this novel—it has 
lng since been recognized as one of the 
fnest produced in America—I have a 
ense of actual physical cold. This is 
partly because the stark tragedy of it 
makes me shiver, but partly because so 
nuch of this tragedy has to do with bit- 
tr cold weather and poverty that chills 
the heart. 

The woman who took care of Ethan 
Frome’s mother married him when the 
dd lady died, and then turned into a 
Whining hypochondriac. What money 
guld be squeezed from ‘his bleak little 
lerkshire farm went for her various 
‘reatments,” and at last she brought on 
ipoor relation, young Mattie Silver, to 
® all the work of the house. Honest 
han, drawn at first to the girl out of 
lity and a sense that they are both vic- 
fms of Zeena’s spite, comes to care for 
ler too desperately to bear it any longer, 
ad the two determine to coast together 
dwn the steep hill into a great tree and 
tnd it all.” But they do not end any- 
hing thus. They live twenty years more 
lefore the story is told, and when you 
Rad it you will see how much the mere 
act of not having enough money to 
Yarm the whole house has to do with 

ning the tragedy. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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AMERICAN WIT AND WISDOM 


Pithy Sayings of Our Sages, Statesmen, and Humorists 


Some circumstantial evidence is 


very strong—as when you find a 


trout in the milk.—Thoreau. 
2 


Most people would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled with 
great ambitions.—Longfellow. 

e 


The thrush sings to make men take 
higher and truer views of things.— 


Thoreau. 
* 


Let us be of good cheer, remember- 
ing that the misfortunes hardest to 
bear are those which never happen. 


—Lowell. 
* 


All life is an experiment.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


_ 
Life is a great bundle of little 
things.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


A moment's insight is sometimes 
worth a life’s experience.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


* 
It is the province of knowledge to 
speak, and it is the privilege of wis- 


dom to listen. — Oliver Wendell 


Holmes. 
* 


Life is a fatal complaint, and an 
eminently contagious one.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


e 
Where are your landmarks, your 
boundaries of colonies? The distinc- 
tions between Virginians, New York- 
ers, and New Englanders are no more. 
I am not a Virginian, but an Ameri- 
can.—Patrick Henry. 
py 
The sacred rights of mankind are 
not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records. They 
are written, as with a sunbeam, in 
the whole volume of human nature, 
by the hand of the Divinity itself, and 
can never be erased or obscured by 
mortal power.—Alexander Hamilton. 
s 
Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is free to combat it.— 
Jefferson. 
—SELECTED BY MAX J. HERZBERG, 
Weequahic H. S., Newark, N. J. 








Piterany Leads 


BOOK FAIR 

The New York Times is to hold a Na- 
tional Book Fair in the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, from No- 
vember 5th to 19th. There are to be 
comprehensive displays of the new books 
of the fall season, a children’s room, rare 
books and manuscripts, a model book- 
shop, and an imposing list of well-known 
authors to speak. What promises to be 
one of the chief drawing cards of the 
Fair is the proposal to make an entire 
book from manuscript to bound finished 
copy before the very eyes of the beholder. 
The book is being written especially for 
the occasion by Christopher Morley. The 
list of speakers includes: Pearl Buck, 
John Gunther, Hervey Allen, Robert 
Nathan, Erskine Caldwell, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, H. W. Van Loon, Katharine 
Brush, Julia Peterkin, Lin Yutang, 
Dorothea Brande, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Dr. Frank Vizetelly and C. C. Furnas. 


BOOK WEEK 


If you want a good list of books to refer 
to in connection with Book Week see 
Good Reading, edited by the Committee 
on College Reading for The National 
Council of Teachers of English. The book- 
let (80 pages) begins with a good general 
list of One Hundred Significant Books 
(Aristophanes to Undset); then pauses 
to enumerate longer lists of books divided 
into the various categories of literature. 
Address National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Also, a very useful pamphlet entitled, 


“Aids in Book Selection for Secondary 
School Libraries” (Pamphlet No. 57) may 
be had by writing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


DESIGN 


High school students interested in arts 
and decoration should be sure to look 
at the October issue of Design. See the 
account of how “Pupils Transform Class- 
room” by making a Tropical Haven out 
of an unused cellar; see the article “Pot- 
ters’ Wheel in High School Ceramic Art” 
which explains the mysteries of the pot- 
ters’ wheel by diagram as well as the 
carefully written word. In fact see the 
whole magazine because there are also 
short pieces on “Wood Carving in High 
School” and “Creative Art in High School 
Murals” as well as cuts of some student- 
made marionettes to profit by. 


LIFE 


After fifty-three years as the humor- 
ous-satirical-crusading magazine you 
know, Life has been sold to Time, Inc., 
and will appear in a few weeks as the 
title of a new picture weekly. Many 
famous names either as editors or con- 
tributors have been connected with the 
old Life, among them John Ames Mit- 
chell, its founder, Charles Dana Gibson, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Oliver Herford, 
and Will Rogers. 
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* POLAND « 


Buffer State between East and West 
By Edward C. McDowell, Jr. 


OR a great many years Ger- 
| has had one major pre- 

occupation; she has wanted “a 
Place in the Sun”: more territory, 
more trade, more power and prestige. 
The outcome of the Great War did not 
dampen these ambitions; it merely 
postponed their fruition. 

Today there are three major possi- 
bilities for territorial expansion open 
to her, and two of these are at present 
not practicable. The British won't 
consent to Germany’s getting her pre- 
war colonies back, and the French in- 
fluence in the Balkans, though weak- 
ening, is still strong enough to keep 
Germany from consolidating those 
countries into a German-controlled 
Middle European empire. Her third 


choice lies to the East—through Po- 


land and Russia. 

Late this past summer, after the 
Olympic Games were over, the Ger- 
man government began to direct the 
thoughts of its people to the East. 
Two things have been stressed; first, 
that Russian Communism is a serious 
threat to German ideals and security, 
and second, that certain parts of Rus- 
sia—and large parts, too,—would 
make splendid German. territories, 
which, if owned and developed by 
the Reich, would render Germany 
prosperous and secure. Hitler has 
been outspoken on both of these 
points. The Russians have naturally 
resented this, and for months both 
nations have been exchanging taunts, 
announcing that their people are 
“ready for war,” and holding impres- 


sive military maneuvers to prove it. 
Both look upon themselves as the 
spearheads of the two great economic 
and political systems, Fascism and 
Communism, which now seem to be 
dividing the world at the expense of 
democracy. And this brings us to 
Poland. 

Poland lies between Germany and 
Russia, and it has been her fate for 
a thousand years to provide the bat- 
tleground, and most of the spoils, for 
the contending civilizations. Should 
these hostilities begin again—and it 
becomes increasingly likely that they 
will—Poland will have little choice. 
She can ally herself with one side 
or the other, but in either event she 
will be torn by warfare, and ulti- 
mately she may be absorbed by the 
victor or be divided up between the 
contestants. Neutrality, in her case, 
would be out of the question. 

This, surely, is a tragic outlook for 
a small, proud nation to contemplate, 
but it is not a new one for Poland. 
Her present situation, and her prob- 
able future, are merely the latest 
phase of a struggle that has been 
going on for more than ten centuries. 
To see this struggle in long perspec- 
tive is to understand the present. 

For thousands of years, beginning 
in the dim prehistoric past, succes- 
sive waves of Aryan peoples migrated 
across Russia, which was then an al- 
most empty land, and penetrated into 
and re-populated Western Europe. In 
the middle of Europe, at the western 
border of the great Russian pleteau, 
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the Carpathian Mountains formed ay 
obstacle which deflected these streams 
of migration either to the south 
through the Danube valley, or to the 
north along the flat seaboard of the 
Baltic and North Seas. 

The various Teutonic tribes, which 
formed a part of these great mign. 
tions, reached the Rhine valley some 
time before the time of Christ. Be. 
yond the Rhine (in what is now 
France) they met with strenuous op- 
position from the Celts, Gauls, and 
Romans, who had settled in western 
Europe long before their arrival. The 
Teutons came to a standstill, then, in 
northern Middle Europe, Scandinavia 
and the British Isles. 

Hard on the heels of the Teutons 
came the Slavs from central Asia 
pushing westward: the last of the 
great Aryan migrations. These tribes 
penetrated far up the Danube Valley 
and into the Balkan Peninsula, but 
were brought to a halt by the en. 
trenched Teutons north of the Car- 
pathians, and just beyond the valley 
of the Vistula river. 

The tribes that eventually formed 
the Polish nation were the vanguard 
of the Slavic migration into northern 
Europe. They occupied the Vistule 
basin and adjacent areas. At the end 
of the tenth century Poland had defi- 
nitely jelled into a separate nation, 
distinct from the Teutons who pre- 
ceded them into the West, and distinct 
from the other Slavs who followed 
them and settled in what is now 
Russia. About this time the Poles 
became Christianized by the Western 
or Roman Catholic Church. They 
were more advanced than the Slavs 
and had to fight constantly against 
their encroachments. The Russians 
became Eastern or Greek Catholics. 

During the early period of its ex- 
istence the country was divided inte 
small communities until the reign o 
Mieczyslaw I. These communities 
were united into the semblance of a 
nation under this ruler. He later te- 
nounced his allegiance to the Haps- 
burg Emperor, and his success0, 
Boleslaw, established Poland as an 
independent kingdom. 

About a thousand years ago Poland 
occupied practically the same temi- 
tory that she does today; somewhat 
smaller, though, since the Prussians 
and the Lithuanians 
Baltic seacoast. Then, 
were Teutons to the 
Magyars to the south, 
to the east. 
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' Thereafter, Poland’s power grad- 
ually increased. She acquired a bor- 
der on the Baltic Sea at the mouth 
of the Vistula, just as she has today 
where the new port of Gdynia is 
situated. East Prussia was a vassal 
state of Poland’s, and later absorbed 


Lithuania, so that by the 16th Cen- 
tury Poland was one of the greatest 
countries in all of Europe. That was 
her heyday. Her territory extended 
from the Oder River on the west to 
the Dneiper River far to the east in 
Russia, and from the Baltic Sea to 
within a hundred miles of the Black 
Sea. Thereafter, Poland gradually 
declined: a painful process. Because 
of her central location, and because 
her flat borders afford no natural 
defenses, she has been the common 
battlefield for the surrounding na- 
tions. Principally, Poland has been 
the buffer between Western Europe 
on one side, and the Oriental Turks 
and semi-Oriental Russians on the 
other. Because of these 
natural disadvantages, and 
her internal dissensions, Po- 
land has been repeatedly 
over-run by the Danes, the 
Swedes, the Germans, and 
the Hungarians. In addi- 
tion to these she has also 
been over-run by Russia in 
nearly all of the latter’s 
wars with these western 
countries. It has never 
seemed to make much dif- 
ference whom Poland allied 
herself with, she always 
bore the brunt of the 
struggle. 

Finally, in the 18th Cen- 
tury, Poland’s neighbors— 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
Hungary, began the prac- 
tice of dividing Poland up 
among themselves. Three 
different times these na- 
tions helped themselves to 
parts of Poland. The last 
time they swallowed all, 
and Poland ceased to exist 
as a nation. The Prussians took Po- 
land’s corridor along the Vistula to 
the North Sea, as well as other parts 
in the west. The rest of Poland’s 
Baltic seaboard lying east of East 
Prussia went to Russia. In the end, 
three-fourths of Poland went to Rus- 
sia, and the rest was divided between 
Prussia and Austria. 

This Polish plight was temporarily 
relieved in 1812 by Napoleon, who 
swept through what had been Poland 
on his ill-fated invasion into Russia. 
Napoleon created “the Duchy of War- 
saw,” and this for a while formed 
the nucleus of a reviving Polish na- 
tion. But Napoleon’s downfall came 
shortly after this, and Poland’s old 
neighbors lost no time dividing her 
up again. This time she was par- 
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titioned by Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary. 

For nearly a hundred years after 
the Congress of Vienna there was 
no such nation as Poland. Encyclo- 
pedias published before 1919 write 
about Poland just as they do about 
the ancient Babylonian Empire, as 
something once glorious but now van- 
ished. In this long period the Polish 
people remained as revolting and dis- 
satisfied racial minorities under the 
rule of the conquering states. 

Finally came the Great War. In 
1919 President Wilson’s thirteenth 
point, which called for a free Poland, 
became a reality through the Treaty 
of Versailles and the help of the Allies. 
Modern Poland, thus recreated, is 
only a little more than a third as 
large as it was in the 16th Century, 
but the ancient corridor to the Baltic 
has been restored to her. This cor- 
ridor cuts off East Prussia from the 
rest of Germany. 


Today nobody is satisfied. Ger- 
many is intensely bitter about the 
corridor. Poland is dissatisfied be- 
cause she did not get back more of 
her old territory from Russia. And 
Russia is galled at having had to re- 
linquish some of its most productive 
provinces to Poland. 

Germany, as has been said before, 
is determined to expand. If she does 
this at the expense of Russia, she 
must cross Poland. This would be a 
repetition of what she did to Belgium 
in the World War. 

Poland hates and fears Germany, 
but on the other hand, she hates and 
despises Russia. Politically, Poland 
is nearer in sympathy to Nazism than 
to Communism, for her government 
throughout the seventeen years of her 
modern independence has been pre- 
dominantly a military dictatorship 
under men like Pilsudski. Yet her 
internal economic situation is ex- 
tremely precarious, and poverty and 
race hatreds have set the nation on 
the edge of a voleano. The Poles be- 
lieve that both Germany and Russia 
await only an opportunity to divide 
Poland again between them. Events, 


however, make the picture more com- 


plicated still. France helped to re- 
store Poland after the War and has 
been her ally and financier. More 
recently France has made a defensive 
alliance with Russia. Most recently, 
Germany has been cultivating Po- 
land’s good will. Obviously, with all 
of this high politics going on around 
her, Poland’s security is precarious. 

One thing is certain, though. Either 
as an independent nation or as a 
vassal, Poland will remain the battle- 
field of the Slav pushing from the 
East, and the Teuton, driving back 
from the West. 


In the days of Poland’s glory, the 

revered Queen Jadwiga (died 1399) 

lived in this Royal Castle on Wawel 

Hill in Cracow. The tower dates 

from the reign of King Sigismund 
Waza. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
iGnpedsls 


The Columnists 


In the early political campaigns of this 
nation the newspaper editorial was the 
party’s heavy artillery. That day is past. 

The decline of the newspaper editorial 
began when journalism ceased to be a 
career and became a business. News- 
papers found that hot partisanship -lost 
advertising contracts. The “safe” editor- 
ial was invented which said in effect, 
“Yes and No” and “There are two sides 
to every question.” 

The decline of the editorial was also 
helped along by the rise of the political 
cartoon, the radio, the movie, the comic 
strip, and other new and powerful de- 
vices for shaping public opinion. There 
are editorial writers today who are 
probably the superiors of Greeley, Dana, 
Pulitzer, Garrison, and Cobb of the old 
days, but they wield proportionately less 
influence because of the competition. 

The real inheritors of the dying tra- 
dition of personal journalism today are 
the newspaper columnists. Many of 
these men have audiences to compare 
in prestige, if not in numbers, with the 
faithful who tune in on the big radio 
commentators. Undoubtedly, the opin- 
ions of this group have had a strong 
influence on the campaign, and it is 
well to know who they are and the 
background of their prejudices. 

Walter Winchell’s political contribu- 
tions may be no more than an occasional 
wisecrack, but they outweigh in popu- 
lar effect all the solemn essays of 
Walter Lippmann and Mark Sullivan 
bound together in a_ fifteen-foot-shelf. 
Winchell was once a tap dancer and he 
still has the gay, romantic, sentimental 
heart of the music hall performer. Al- 
though his judgments may be superficial, 
his feelings are usually on the side of 
fair play. 

Mark Sullivan played medicine ball 
with Hoover. He is an able historian of 
modern events, but his political opinions 
are basically those of the men Roose- 
velt has called the “economic royalists.” 
In his early days as editor of Collier’s 
Sullivan was a “muck-raker,” one of the 
knights who hunted the dragons of cor- 
ruption in public office. His experiences 
seem to have convinced him that by 
contrast with politicians, business men 
are angels. 

Lippman is also a reformed crusader. 
He was pink at Harvard, and red when 
he was secretary to the Socialist mayor 
of Schenectady, but he developed a 
neutral shade of gray after a few years 
on the New York World. Now, as a 
prosperous columnist for the Republican 
Herald Tribune, he turns purple when 
he hears the name of Roosevelt. His 
national audience through syndication 
runs into millions. 

Westbrook Pegler dips his pen in sour 
green bile. A former sports writer, he 
pays a silent, intense allegiance to the 
rules of fair play which are so consis- 
tently violated that he finds it an effort 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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>) DO YOU KNOW 9 


® these terms in this issue 


neutral—A neutral person or a 
country is one not taking part in a war; 
on neither side. 


non-intervention— A country follow- 
ing such a policy remains neutral. 
European powers have set up a non- 
intervention committee to see that all 
nations remain neutral in the Spanish 
Civil War. 


lobbyist—Person who seeks to influ- 
ence Congressmen or legislators of States 
to favor a business or an organization 
by the passage of laws or grants of 
money, etc. 


industrial unions—Enroll all workers 
in one industry regardless of the type 
of work they do, sometimes called ver- 
tical unions for this reason. 


craft unions—Enroll all workers do. 
ing the same type of work though they 
may work in different industries; calle 
horizontal unions for this reason. 


vitriol—Sulphuric acid; it burns flesh 
deeply and leaves bad scars. Often ap- 
plied to violent political writings ang 
speeches. 


consumer—Person who buys and uses 
products. 


consumer cooperatives— Organiza. 
tions of consumers in which all mem. 
bers have an equal voice in running 
affairs, and receive a share of the profits 
in proportion to the amount of buying 
they do. These cooperatives sometimes 
go into the manufacture of their ow, 
products. 








* Who’s Who 


NO “BRAIN-TRUSTER” 

One of Governor Alfred M. Landon’s 
chief campaign advisers—but no “brain- 
truster”—is Charles Phelps Taft II, son 
of the twenty- 
seventh President. 
Kernel of Taft’s 
political convictions 
is that most Ameri- 
cans are for prog- 
ress but they want 
it in small capsule 
doses slowly ad- 
ministered. Several 
months ago Taft 
sent the Republican 
candidate a copy of 
his book, You and 
I—and Roosevelt, 
with the inscription: “To the man who 
fits the blueprint set forth in this little 
book.” Landon fondled the book and 
beamed: “Here’s one book I can recom- 
mend.” 

Taft likes much of the New Deal but 
detests parts of it. He’s for regulation of 
utilities and the stock exchange; insur- 
ance of bank deposits, and the general 
objective of helping the “little” fellows. 
He’s against “must” bills (hastily enacted 
legislation) , waste in relief, and the spoils 
system. He believes in collective bar- 
gaining for labor, and has had practical 
experience in mediating several labor 
disputes. 

Because of “Researcher” Taft’s middle- 
of-the-road liberalism, political dope- 
sters have credited him with writing some 
of Landon’s most moderate and effective 
speeches. But Democrats gleefully prefer 
to hear Taft’s tune as a voice out of 
harmony with the song sung by most 
Landon counsellors, viz: “Taft, who re- 
fuses to regard Roosevelt as a sinister 
dictator, has Landon’s left ear, while 
John D. M. Hamilton, who persists in 
regarding the President as a red, has 
Landon’s right ear.” 

Taft, now 38, is a sincere warrior 
against graft and machine politics. He 
helped make Cincinnati one of the best- 
governed cities in the country and wrote 
a book about it entitled City Manage- 
ment: The Cincinnati Experiment. 


TAFT 


in the News * 


RED-HEADED “RABBIT” 


To temper the aggressive New Deal 
opposition of Father Charles E. Coughlin 
and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg and 
help garner former- 
ly Republican 
Michigan’s nineteen 
electoral votes for 
the Democrats, 
Frank Murphy last 
summer resigned 
his post as High 
Commissioner 
to the Philippines to 
run for Governor 
of Michigan this 
fall. In his letter of 
resignation to 
President Roosevelt, 
he wrote: “Continuance of your leader- 
ship and the success of the Democratic 
party in the coming elections are of the 
first importance to the people of Michigan 
and the country at large.” Thus, Jim 
Farley was credited with having pulled 
. red-headed rabbit out of the New Ded 

at. 

Detroit’s hostile press sniffed about 
Murphy’s “Me and Roosevelt” campaign, 
and condemned him for embracing “care- 
free spending for relief of humanity.” 
The genial and popular 43-year-old 
Murphy replied by charging his Republi- 
can opponent, Governor Frank D. Fitz 
gerald, with failing to keep his pledge 
to abolish Michigan’s sales tax and with 
being out of sympathy with the Feder 
Social Security Act. 

When he left his Philippine pot, 
Murphy resigned an $18,000 a year 
to gamble on one that paid $5,000. 
Murphy’s friendship with Roosevelt dates 
from shortly after the time when, & 
mayor of Detroit, he appointed G. 
Roosevelt, nephew of Teddy Roosevelt 
and brother of Mrs. Franklin D. Roost 
velt, to the city controllership. At the 
1932 Democratic convention, he became 
a close friend of Father Coughlin, thena 
Roosevelt backer. A devout Catholit, 
Murphy is proud of the slum clearante 
and unemployment relief program Cal 
ried on during his administration n 
Philippines. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“In His Steps,’’ Famous Best-seller, 


Inspires Photoplay of That Name 


IN HIS STEPS 


Produced by B. F. Zeidman; dis- 
yibuted by Grand National Distributing 
forporation. Suggested by the story 
4n His Steps,” by Charles M. Sheldon. 
¢reen play by Karl Brown and Hinton 
mith. Directed by Karl Brown; 
jhotographed by Harry Jackson; edited 
y Edward Schroeder. 


Mm Carver............---- 
futh Brewster............ 
Bg 1 Sarchataech an etee Harry Beresford 
Wartha Adams........... Clara Blandick 
Bice titsncatacsdnn Roger Imhof 
bise maGwidaslee en Olive Tell 
Se ee ns aa Henry Kolker 
eee Charles Richman 
sox eraaratcetere ant Robert Warwick 


ILM - GOERS have learned 

through experience to expect 

most anything when they go to 
ge the translation of a novel to the 
green. A book is published and be- 
mes a best-seller. You read it for 
ipownssake (young people are really 
gill doing this), having not the 
dightest concern over the prospect 
that this book may some day be given 
green treatment. You enjoyed the 
ok; it painted its characters effec- 
tvely, and gave your mind an experi- 
ace that it had not had before. 
Some time later you see the an- 
muncement that this book which 
made such a good impression on you 
las been made into a photoplay. You 
@ to see it, and if this is your first 
perience with a _book-to-screen 
fanslation or adaptation, you will 
ld high hopes for a stirring evening 
with the characters your mind photo- 
gaphed from the book, and you will 


aticipate their every move and ex-. 


pect to see them come to life as you 
inagined them. 

You have had this experience? If 
you read at all, no doubt you have, 
hkeause film producers are leaving no 
Biges unturned in search for “suit- 
dle material for the screen.” 

What was your reaction to the pic- 
tire form of the story? Were you 
lt down, or did the characters and 
sory emerge in form even superior 
t what you expected? 

As your experience increases in 
tading and following-up this reading 
With visits to photoplays which by 
Me means or another have become 
itched to books, you will come to 

with a questioning eye on every 
Mnounced transference of a book to 
€screen. It may be a faithful, liv- 
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ing translation. Or be a 
metamorphosis. 

This raises the question of what 
producers want when they buy a 
book for motion picture production. 
Sometimes it is only the title they 
want. Sometimes it is the plot. Some- 
times their purchases are prompted 
by the extent to which successful 
publicity has been built up around a 
story. More often than any of these 
they buy an idea. Not infrequently 
it has happened that a producer will 
spend thousands of dollars for a pic- 
ture idea expressed in a paragraph of 
not more than fifty words. 

Probably there is no better example 
of this importance of the idea and 
title in picture making than is found 
in the current picture, “In His Steps.” 
The first advantage held by a picture 
bearing this title is the tremendous 
sale that the book of the same title 
has had since it was publishd in 1896. 
Twenty million copies of “In His 
Steps” have been sold in eighteen dif- 
ferent languages, a figure that only 
the Bible surpasses. The author, Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, did not copyright his book, so he 
received no share in the profits from 
its great sale. 


it may 


ee 


The one idea of the book which the 
film has caught is contained in the 
question: “What would Jesus do if 
he were in the same situation?” Be- 
yond this idea there is no similarity 
between the story that Charles Shel- 
don wrote for upwards of 20,000,000 
readers and the screen play Karl 
Brown and Hinton Smith wrote for 
an audience of equal numbers. 

The film “In His Steps” tells the 
story of a young couple (Eric Linden 
and Cecilia Parker), of families of 
considerable wealth, and their effort 
to get married and carry on their own 
lives against the wishes of their par- 
ents. Their course is fraught with 
many difficulties, requiring decisions 
that must be as emphatic as “stop” 
and “go” lights. It is when they come 
to make these decisions that the re- 
ligious note of the Sheldon book ap- 
pears and provides the moral tone to 
the picture that has received the en- 
dorsement of educational and _ relig- 
ious organizations, including the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency, the Parent 
Teachers Association, the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. and many 
others. Davidson, a humble gardener 
in the employ of the Carver family, 
serves as the link between the idea 
of acting in accordance with the 
teachings of Jesus and the problems 
confronting these characters. 

Played by Harry Beresford, David- 
son stands out as a wise, patient, self- 
sacrificing counsellor and friend. The 
opening scene of the picture shows 



























Davidson (played by Harry Sereslord) with Ruth Brewster (Cecilia Parker) 


Tom Carver (Eric Linden) in the opening scene of “In His Steps.” 




















him in the garden of the Carver es- 
tate talking to Tom Carver and Ruth 
Brewster, the happy young couple, 
she 17 he 20. Davidson is holding 
in his hands a copy of the book “In 
His Steps” and saying in reference to 
the theme of the book: 

“And so a group of people pledged 
themselves to rule every action of 
their lives by first asking themselves: 
‘What would the Saviour do in my 
place?’ ” 

Follows a wisecrack by Tom: “And 
of course they all lived happily ever 
after.” 

Davipson (smiling charmingly): That’s 
right! Very happily .. .(hands Tom the 
book) . but in a peculiar way that 
will take a little study to understand. 

Tom: I can see how that would work 
if you pick and choose just the things 
that suit you. For instance, I think 
‘Love Thy Neighbor’ is a slick command- 


ment—but—(with a broad grin, arm 
around Ruth) . . . look what I drew for 
a neighbor! 

RutH (embarrassed): Tom, behave 


yourself! 

Tom holds her closely—helplessly— 
and deliberately kisses her cheek. 

Tom: Now turn the other cheek! 

RutH: Quit it, please! I want to hear 
what Davidson’s got to say. 

This opening scene _ introduces 
Davidson, who is to play a heroic 
part in the picture, and lays emphasis 
on the breezy and _ silver-spoonish 
style in which Tom has gone through 
life to date. The light-headed qual- 
ity of his and his sweetheart’s think- 
ing at this stage of their lives is fur- 
ther indicated by the continuation 





The newlyweds enjoying life on the farm where they are in voluntary exile. 
” 









of their conversation with Davidson. 

Tom: What would happen if the rich 
gave everything to the poor? 

Davipson: There wouldn't be 
poor. 

Tom: Yes—but I think anybody that 
can make a fortune is entitled to enjoy 
it—and not worry about others who are 
too lazy to do the same. 

Davidson prompts Ruth, like a teacher 
to a pupil in school. 

Davinpson: Ruth? 

Rutu (thinking carefully): Well, I’ve 
helped mother with her welfare work— 
and what would those poor people do if 
there weren’t the rich to help them? 

Davidson smiles tolerantly—under- 
standingly—and without the least con- 
descension. 

Davipson (smiling): 
viewpoints, anyway. 

Tom’s decision to propose to Ruth 
is influenced by a conversation he has 
with Davidson. 

The picture then introduces the 
conflict which is to send these two de- 
termined lovers off their accustomed 
paths of ease and luxury. Their 
fathers have had a business quarrel, 
a very bitter one, in which Tom’s 
father appears as the scoundrel. Tom 
and Ruth, unable to reconcile the op- 
posing families to the marriage, de- 
cide on the spur of the moment to 
elope. As they run to Tom's car, 
Tom pulling Ruth by the hand, Ruth’s 
mother sees them. She reports the 
incident to the police as a kidnap- 
ing, and a general police search is 
made for the couple. After several 
narrow escapes, they outsmart the 
police, obtain a marriage Mcense, and 


any 


You’ve both got 


Scene 


from “In His Steps. 
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succeed in reaching the Adams 
farmhouse. Adams, a retired preacher 
marries them. Though Adams is Sus. 
picious of the ages which have beg, 
misstated on the license, he marries 
them when prodded to go through 
with it by his wife. y; 


The ceremony is no sooner com. 
] 
ra 
alc 








pleted than news of the police search 
for the “kidnaped girl” comes over the 
radio. Adams and his wife, attracted 
by the sincerity of the young couple 


decide to harbor them. Adams not. jm jointed 
fies Davidson of their whereabouts Ne™ *' 
and Davidson comes to the Adams cod - 
house and agrees to a plan to keep - ca 
the couple on the farm in an effort route y 
to teach them what real values are graph b 
They are given refuge and put tof race tra 

























work. A farm-hand’s vacant house {M remnant 
adjoining the barn is turned over tof On © 
them, and they are put “on their own” -aptism 
The parents, particularly Ruth's ee: 
mother, are in despair over the dis- If yround 
appearance of the couple. Mrs purse of 
Brewster’s mental condition becomesff fo the w 
critical over the affair, and thinking trio of ¢ 
that he can relieve her of some anx.jm he race 
iety, Davidson informs her that Tom soned I 
and Ruth are safe. But when he re- ng ¥ 
fuses to tell where they are, she has °° ~a 
; . : "Bf tycle ra 
him arrested, and the police give him 1 
the third degree in an effort to get world. 1 
this information from him. Suspectedf ers of r 
of religious fanaticism and exertingli bile raci 
some occult influence over the couple face on 
Davidson is placed under observationgy hem. T 
in a hospital. Admitting his part ing #" be | 
influencing Ruth and Tom to stay in wa ine 
hiding, he explains his position: ing to er 
Davinson: I wanted these children to if their ¢ 
learn to live upon the bounty of the Early i 
earth—and not to prey upon other men, bss 
; carri 
as their parents do. 44 
ip a litt 
Doctor: I see! Then you want to i regula 
destroy modern civilization and restore fhe 
: a a purp 
the Garden of Eden! Is that your idea io make 
of Christianity? inl 
= ’ y seat 
Tom and Ruth, reading in the man ter 
papers of Davidson’s plight, go to his ine whe: 
rescue, Tom doing so fully in thel it most 
knowledge that he would be arrested{ the incen 
on the kidnaping charge. A new kid-§§ % it is t 





naping law, obviously not intended 
for such a case as this, is neverthe- 
less applicable. He is arrested, and 
tried, his lawyer advising him to pin 
everything on Davidson. This he te 
fuses to do, and assumes full respon- 
sibility for all his actions. The cout 
states that the case against him wil 
be called off if he promises to give 
up Ruth. Again he is steadfast, and 
just as the court is about to sentene 
him, his father rushes forward to tak 
the blame on himself. He confesses 
to having brought it all about by bis 
crooked business dealings against 
Ruth's father. 

Carver’s confession brings the cd 
proceedings to a close, the @ 
against Tom is dismissed, and a 
conciliation is effected between th 
two families. 
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( ver the Pretzel Route 


An Auto Race, Designed from a Dream, 
Ends Up with Everybody on All Fours 


E idea of running an automobile 

i race over a course constructed 

along the general lines of a dis- 
iginted pretzel occurred to a couple of 
New York promoters who claimed that 
what automobile racing needed in this 
sountry was -variety. The outcome of 
their thinking was the twisting, tricky 
route you see indicated on the photo- 
graph below. Yes, this is an automobile 
race track. Perhaps you see in it some 
remnant of a dream you once had. 

On Columbus Day this track got its 
baptism of fire with 45 of the leading 
jrivers of Europe, Australia and the 
United States starting on a race 75 times 
wound for a total of 300 miles and a 
purse of $60,000—$23,000 of which went 
io the winner—Tazio Nuvolari, one of a 
trio of daring Italian drivers entered in 
the race. Nuvolari, who is 44, is a sea- 
ned hand at the sport-business of 
acing on wheels. He started with bi- 
tycle racing in his teens, took up motor- 
tyele racing, and today stands as the 
No. 1 four-wheel road racer of the 
world. The European drivers are mas- 
fers of road racing, the type of automo- 
bile racing that is popular abroad. This 
tace on Long Island was cut out for 
them. They have the type of cars that 
tan be manipulated to best advantage 
na race of varying speeds, and they 
have the experience at this sort of driv- 
ing to enable them to get the most out 
if their cars. 

Early in the century, when the “horse- 
kss carriage” was just beginning to pick 
ip a little speed, auto road racing was 
i regular thing in the United States. 
The purpose of these road races was not 
fo make money from admissions, for the 
mly seating arrangements were those in 
mall temporary stands near the finish 
ine where only a few hundred persons 
it most could be accommodated. Was 
he incentive the sheer sport of the thing, 
is it is to a great degree today in Eu- 


Roosevelt Raceway: 
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Tazio Nu- 
volari sit- 
ting in the 
Vanderbilt 
Cup follow- 
ing his vic- 
tory in the 
4% -hour 
dizzy whirl 
of right and 
left turns. 


rope where the automobile is still re- 
garded as a luxury? The sporting appeal 
of racing on the open road was unde- 
niably strong in the days when the au- 
tomobile was still a novelty here, but 
even then it required more than this to 
make the event successful. The money 
behind a race was provided by the lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers of the day 
who saw in races of this type, attracting 
as they did hundreds of thousands of 
people to the roadsides, the opportunity 
to win public favor for the automobile. 
These races proved a great boon to the 
then infant automobile industry, and 
also served as an experimental and test- 
ing ground for .mechanical improve- 
ments. Today autdmobile manufacturers 
need no such key to the people’s de- 
sires, and what automobile racing we 
now have must pay for itself and make 
handsome profits out of admissions. Any 
one who wants to hold a race in the 
United States today must put a fence 
around it. 

An old-time driver, one George H. 
Robertson, who in 1908 became the first 
American to win the Vanderbilt Cup 
race over a 30-mile course of open road 
on Long Island, was one of the men be- 
hind the recent revival of road racing 
here on an international scale. The con- 
struction of this Medusa of a track at 


a 


16 Turns, No Hits, No Errors 


Westbury, which has been given the 
name Roosevelt Raceway, is the cul- 
mination of one of his dreams—or per- 
haps it was a nightmare. At any rate, 
he wanted to construct a race course 
which would combine many of the fea- 
tures of the open road race with the 
principal feature of the oval-track race. 

Never had such a track as this been 
constructed. Four miles in length, it had 
sixteen turns, most of them of the roller- 
coaster variety, but all on the flat with 
no banking of the turns, and a surface 
made of sand, gravel and asphaltum oil 
—which is supposed to permit just the 
right amount of skidding. Several grand- 
stands, scattered here and there over the 
course, could accommodate 60,000 at 
prices ranging from $4.40 to $27.50. There 
was standing room for half a million in 
the “infield” at $2.20 per person. The 
newspapers had played up the race as 
a whirlwind of destruction, predicting 
that at best only ten cars of the 45 would 
finish and that most of the others would 
crack up at the turns, and the ambu- 
lances would be busy all afternoon 
carrying off the injured. 

With this in prospect, it seemed only 
natural that a hundred thousand people 
would want to pay a fancy price for the 
pleasure of witnessing the sport. Well, 
the crowd was far below these propor- 
tions, but it was a big crowd—50,000— 
but it was also a disappointed crowd. 
There wasn’t a single accident. The 
trickiest race course that was ever de- 
signed proved to be so tricky that none 
of the daredevil drivers would take 
chances on it. The race developed into 
a test of endurance, driving skill, and 
automobile fitness for stops, turns and 
quick pickups. The only chance for real 
speed* was down the nearly mile long 
straightaway, and even here the Italian 
and French cars far outstripped the 
Americans. 

In brief, our cars were built for speed 
on the Indianapolis Speedway and not 
for speed over the Pretzel Route. 

JACK LIPPERT 


*Comparatively speaking. For the 300 miles, 
Nuvolari’s average m.p.h. was 65.998. He was 
4 hours, 32 minutes, 44.04 seconds in motion. 
After him came Jean Wimille of France, twelve 
minutes late. Third was another Italian; fourth 
another Frenchman; fifth an Australian. Ameri- 
cans started coming thick after that. 
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Student 


Gold Diggers 


Dear Eprror: 
In the last “Boy Dates Girl” story 
by Gay Head the author includes 
everything that pertains to a foot- 
ball crowd. There are however 
certain girls in every crowd that live up 
to the title of “small time gold digger.” 
This kind of girl pays no attention to any 
advice. In your next or future articles 
please explain how to handle this type 
of girl. 
DeWitt Porter, 
Elmhurst H. S., 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


Elections 


Dear Eprror: 

To us, it seems that there is much 
mud-slinging and hard feelings between 
the two major political factions in the 
pre-election campaign, and it seems im- 
possible that the break among the Amer- 
ican people can be welded by the coming 
election. But by looking back over 
many other close and hard fought 
political battles, we know that when the 
election is over, people return to their 
normal life and the hatred between 
parties is practically forgotten and 
everything done is for the good of the 
country. And we, as American citizens, 
should appreciate the American way of 
settling political differences—elections 
instead of civil wars. 

Dick Parkison, 
Elmhurst H. S., 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


The Army 


Dear Sir: 

In connection with Vol. 29 No. 4 (Oct. 
10, 1936), “Hold ’em, Dear Old Central 
High” by Jack Lippert; first par., I wish 
to complain. I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to the lies the writer wrote in his 
article. I consider it an insult to the 
army. I suggest that you can save your 
own neck by putting an article in the 
paper which says something good about 
the army. My reason for this is that 
anything good said about the army is 
the truth and anything said against it 
is a lie! 

E. F. B., 


Address not given. 


Tolerance 


Dear Forum: 

Of all the benefits which I have de- 
rived from high school, paramount are 
(1) the power to think more clearly and 
efficiently and (2) the development of a 
more liberal and tolerant mind. 

Capable teachers who face modern 
problems intelligently, can do much to 
encourage students to perform that most 
laborious task of thinking. Ability to 
think clearly is usually accompanied by 
the understanding of the need for toler- 
ance. 

That most people dislike changes in 
their: mode of living is very frequently 
illustrated by persecution of minority 
groups desiring changes. 
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Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome. 
Letters should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published here do not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of Scholastic. 





History is a repetition of great dis- 
coveries in the arts and sciences which 
were ridiculed and scoffed at when first 
promulgated. Great thinkers have been 
forced by short-sighted contemporaries 
to drink the hemlock, they have been 
crucified on the cross, been burnt at the 
stake, or simply ostracized socially. 
Much human misery and suffering can 
be prevented by the practice of toler- 
ance. 

Only through the formation by the 
school of a more intelligent and tolerant 
future citizenry can America forge ahead 
and remedy existing faults in our politi- 
cal and economic structure. A happy, 
prosperous America would be a steady- 
ing influence in a turbulent world. 


Lester Lichter, 
Samuel Tilden H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anti-Communism 


Dear Epiror: 

There, have been strong communistic 
attacks upon our social and economic 
systems. I am listing the following 
points in regard to communism, particu- 
larly in Russia. 

Until recently there has been no family 
life, and religion and wealth are abol- 
ished. Communists throughout the 
world support every revolutionary 
movement in order to set up their own 
system. If communism were the pre- 
vailing form of government, the common 
people would be reduced to something 
lower than slaves. In short, the theory 
of communism destroys all individual- 
ism; freedom of speech, thought, and 
civil rights; and abolishes private prop- 
erty. The agents of this party are striv- 
ing to poison the minds of the coming 
generation in our universities and in our 
army and navy. 
graft in communistic countries than in 
our own. 

The country that today endorses com- 
munism had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose, while conditions in this 
country would be just the contrary. Let 
us start off this fall by rebuking any 
advances made by communistic propa- 
gandists. 


Richard Olson, 
Edison H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Tops” 


Dear EpITor: 

Your magazine is “tops” with me, but 
special praise goes to your editorials, 
poetry corner, book reviews, motion pic- 
ture reviews, and last but not least, your 
series, ‘Boy Dates Girl.” My only com- 
plaint is that your motion picture reviews 
are not a regular feature. 

Hope Lange, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


One will find more | 


Should Girls Pay? 


Dear Epiror: 

We girls have read both of the instaj. 
ments of “Boy Dates Girl” with much jp. 
terest. There is one point which th 
author makes with which we disagree. 

We do not feel that any girl should 
her own way to a football game or any. 
where else a boy may ask her. Yqy 
may consider this a mid-Victorian atti. 
tude in a modern age, but all of the girl 
in our class who read this article fgg] 
that if we are good enough to be ip. 
vited out, our escort should feel that we 
are good enough to spend some mo 
on. If he cannot afford to take us 
we would just as soon go somewhere 
not as expensive or not go at all. 

Natalie T., 
Anaconda (Montana) H.§. 








Social Studies 
Signposts 
(Concluded from page 22) 


to say a good word for Santa Claus, 
His thoughts are not profound but they 
are fierce. 

Like Pegler, Heywood Broun con- 
tracted a taste for fair play from the 
sports department and mixed it witha 
broad idealism. The result was a zeal 
for social reform which has pushed him 
way over to the left where his urbanity 
and humor and fine indignation are a 
useful ornament to the labor movement 

Hugh S. Johnson—the S stands for 
“Sound and Fury’—is a comparative 
newcomer. From the ashes of the NRA, 
he has risen like a phoenix to heckle 
critics of the New Deal. But it is never 
certain whether Hugh will toss Roos- 
velt a posy or ripe egg. He knowsa 
lot and says it well, but his soul is 
rather Rover-boy. With his army and 
Wall St. background, there is always 
the hint in his talk that the way to 
end the story is to call out the Marines. 

Dorothy Thompson is about the only 
American newspaper woman who could 
have married the only Nobel prize 
novelist in America without being called 
Mrs. Sinclair Lewis. A former foreign 
correspondent, her analysis of interm- 
tional affairs is sound, but she has been 
away from home so long that she snaps 
the domestic picture out of focus. 

Arthur Brisbane, “the highest paid 
newspaper man in the world,” owns d- 
most as much real estate as his boss, 
W. R. Hearst. He believes in airplanes, 
babies, brains vs. brute strength, and 
tolerance. No one can match him for 
popularizing solid information and 
platitudes. 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth is writing! 
for the Republicans during the cam- 
paign. During her father’s administra 
tion (1901-1908) she was called “the 
Little Princess of the White House.” The 
effects of this title have never worn df 

Her distinguished cousin, Anna Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, writes a daily diary which 
makes a brave attempt to be non-politi- 
cal. She can say honestly that she helps 
the donkey no more than Alice helps 
the elephant. She also says that she | 
gets more fun out of writing “My Day 
than from anything else she does—whith} 
covers a lot of ground. 
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Hold ’em Yale 


(Continued from page 12) 


Mow! and sitting in seats as good as 
» in the joint. It seems we are on 
» Harvards’ side of the field, although 
4 course I will never know this if the 
le doll does not mention it. 
She seems to know everything about 
tis football business, and as soon as we 
# down she tries to point out her 
irother playing substitute for the Yales, 
ing he is the fifth guy from the end 
nong a bunch of guys sitting on a 
Hench on the other side of the field all 
gapped in blankets. But we cannot 
sake much of him from where-we sit, 
gd anyway it does not look to me as 
the has much of a job. 
It seems we are right in the middle 
¢ all the Harvards and they are mak- 
ig an awful racket, what with yelling, 
gd singing, and one thing and another, 
lecause it seems the game is going on 
ghen we get in, and that the Harvards 
ge shoving the Yales around more 
fan somewhat. So our little doll lets 
gerybody know she is in favor of the 
Yales by yelling, “Hold ’em Yale!” 
Personally, I cannot tell which are the 
farvards and which are the Yales at 
fist, and Sam the Gonoph and the others 
ge as dumb as I am, but she explains 
fe Harvards are wearing the red shirts 
ad the Yales the blue shirts, and by 
ad by we are yelling for the Yales to 
id ’em, too, although of course it is 
aly on account of our little doll wish- 
ig the Yales to hold ‘em, and not be- 
quse any of us care one way or the 
dher. 
Well, it seems that the idea of a lot 
d guys and a little doll getting right 
mong them and yelling for the Yales 
t hold ’em is very repulsive to the 
larvards around us, although any of 
tem must admit it is very good advice 
t) the Yales, at that, and some of them 
sart making cracks of one kind and 
aother, especially at our little doll. The 
dances are they are very jealous be- 
quse she is out-yelling them, because 
Iean say one thing for our little doll, 
se can yell about as loud as anybody 
lever hear, male, or female. 
A couple of Harvards sitting in front 


d old Liverlips are imitating our little. 


dll’s voice, and making guys around 
tem laugh very heartily, but all of a 
sidden these parties leave their seats 
ad go away in great haste, their faces 
Wy pale, pale, indeed, and I figure 
Maybe they are both taken sick at the 
sme moment, but afterwards I learn 
tat Liverlips takes a big shiv out of his 
Bicket and opens it and tells them very 
mfidentially that he is going to carve 
teir ears off. 
Naturally, I do not blame the Har- 
trds for going away in great haste, for 
liverlips is such a looking guy as you 
will figure to take great delight in carv- 
™% off ears. Furthermore, Nubbsy 
dylor and Benny Southstreet and Gyp 
lbuie and even Sam the Gonoph com- 
fence exchanging such glances with 
Harvards around us who are mak- 
M6 cracks at our little doll that presently 


ich@Rere is almost a dead silence in our 


| 


Righborhood, except for our little doll 
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yelling, “Hold ’em, Yale!” You see by 
this time we are all very fond of our 
little doll because she is so cute looking, 
and we do not wish anybody making 
cracks at her or at us either, and espe- 
cially at us. 

In fact, we are so fond of her that 
when she happens to mention that she 
is a little chilly, Gyp Louie and Nubbsy 
Taylor slip around among the Harvards 
and come back with four steamer rugs, 
six mufflers, two pairs of gloves, and a 
thermos bottle full of hot coffee for her, 
and Gyp Louie says if she wishes a mink 
coat to just say the word. But she al- 
ready has a mink coat. Furthermore, 
Gyp Louie brings her a big bunch of red 
flowers that he finds on a doll with one 
of the Harvards, and he is much disap- 
pointed when she says it is the wrong 
color for her. 

Well, finally the game is over, and I 
do not remember much about it, al- 
though afterwards I hear that our little 
doll’s brother, John, plays substitute for 
the Yales very good. But it seems that 
the Harvards win, and our little doll is 





Runyon Glossary 


potatoes: dollars 

the old overhead: expenses 

dolls: girls 

hustle these duckets: sell the tickets 

few bobs: few dollars 

put the lug on: borrow 

a big shiv: knife 

noggin: head 

dukes: fists 

putting the slug on: beating a fel- 
low up 


bum in spades: scoundrel of the 
lowest type 





very sad indeed about this, and is sitting 
there looking out over the field, which 
is now covered with guys dancing 
around as if they all suddenly go daffy, 
and it seems they are all Harvards, be- 
cause there is really no reason for the 
Yales to do any dancing. 

All of a sudden our little doll looks 
toward one end of the field, and says as 
follows: 

“Oh, they are going to take our goal 
posts!” 

Sure enough, a lot of Harvards are 
gathering around the posts at this end 
of the field, and are pulling and haul- 
ing at the posts, which seem to be very 
stout posts, indeed. Personally, I will 
not give you eight cents for these posts, 
but afterwards one of the Yales tells 
me that when a football team wins a 
game it is considered the proper caper 
for this team’s boosters to grab the other 
guy’s goal posts. But he is not able to 
tell me what good the posts are after 
they get them, and this is one thing that 
will always be a mystery to me. 

Anyway, while we are watching the 
goings-on around the goal posts, our 
little doll says come on and jumps up 
and runs down an aisle and out onto 


the field, and into the crowd around the 
goal posts, so naturally we follow her. 
Somehow she manages to wiggle through 
the crowd of Harvards around the posts, 
and the next thing anybody knows she 
shins up one of the posts faster than you 
can say scat, and pretty soon is roosting 
out on the cross-bar between the posts 
like a chipmunk. 

Afterwards she explains that her idea 
is the Harvards will not be ungentle- 
manly enough to pull down the goal 
posts with a lady roosting on them, but 
it seems these Harvards are no gentle- 
men, and keep on pulling, and the posts 
commence to teeter, and our little doll 
is teetering with them, although of 
course she is in no danger if she falls 
because she is sure to fall on the Har- 
vards’ noggins, and the way I look at 
it, the noggin of anybody who will be 
found giving any time to pulling down 
goal posts is apt to be soft enough to 
break a very long fail. 

Now Sam the Gonoph and old Liver- 
lips and Nubbsy Taylor and Benny 
Southstreet and Gyp Louie and I reach 
the crowd around the goal posts at 
about the same time, and our little doll 
sees us from her roost and yells to us: 

“Do not let them take our posts!” 

Well, about this time one of the Har- 
vards who seems to be about nine feet 
high reaches over six other guys and 
hits me on the chin and knocks me so 
far that when I pick myself up I am 
well out of the way of everybody and 
have a chance to see what is going on. 

Afterwards somebody tells me _ that 
the guy probably thinks I am one of the 
Yales coming to the rescue of the goal 
posts but I wish to say I will always 
have a very low opinion of college guys, 
because I remember two other guys 
punch me as I am going through the air, 
unable to defend myself. 

Now Sam the Gonoph and Nubbsy 
Taylor and Gyp Louie and Benny South- 
street and old Liverlips somehow man- 
age to ease their way through the crowd 
until they are under the goal posts, and 
our little doll is much pleased to see 
them, because the Harvards are now 
making the posts teeter more than some- 
what with their pulling. 

Of course Sam the Gonoph does not 
wish any trouble with these parties, and 
he tries to speak nicely to the guys who 
are pulling at the posts, saying as fol- 
lows: 

“Listen,” Sam says, “the little doll up 
there does not wish you to take these 
posts.” 

Well, maybe they do not hear Sam’s 
words in the confusion, or if they do 
hear them they do not wish to pay any 
attention to them for one of the Har- 
vards mashes Sam’s derby hat down 
over his eyes, and another smacks old 
Liverlips on the left ear, while Gyp 
Louie and Nubbsy Taylor and Benny 
Southstreet are shoved around quite 
some. 

“All right,” Sam the Gonoph says, as 
soon as he can pull his hat off his eyes, 
“all right, gentlemen, if you wish to play 
this way. Now, boys, let them have 
it!” 

So Sam the Gonoph and Nubbsy Tay- 
lor and Gyp Louie and Benny South- 
street and old Liverlips begin letting 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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NO SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


“AMERICA VOTES” 


The factual, non-partisan 
Handbook of the 1936 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


The Party Platforms, Issues, and Candi- 
dates of 1936 presented and compared. 
An analysis of Electoral Machinery, 
Party Histories, Popular and Electoral 
Votes, Third Party Movements, Conven- 
tion Activities, Congress and State 
Elections. Classroom helps, including 
plans for a Mock Election. Attractive, 
2-color cover. Fully illustrated with 
maps, tables, portraits, and cartoons. 
48 pages of Election Material, ready 
for classroom use. Every student should 
have a copy. 


Prepared by the Editors of Scholastic 
To Scholastic subscribers........... 10c 
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Special Prizes in Big 
$5000 ‘blue coal’ Contest 


Mail Coupon Below for Full Information 





@ What teacher or principal hasn’t dreamed 
of going to Europe or Bermuda? Here’s a 
splendid chance to realize that dream .. . to 
enjoy a glorious ocean voyage ... absolutely 
free! These delightful trips are the special 
prizes offered to teachers or principals whose 
pupils win one of the major prizes in the 
big $5000 Contest for High School and Ele- 
mentary school students. Tell your pupils 
about this easy-to-win contest. Nothing to 
buy—nothing to sell! For full information 
on how to win a pair of round trip tickets to 
Europe or Bermuda, FREE, fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail it to ‘blue coal’, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

This contest is open only to residents of the states 


of Me., N.H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y.,N. J. 
Pa., Del., Md., Va., and D. of C. 
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them have it, and what they let them 
have it with is not only their dukes, but 
with the good old difference in their 
dukes, because these guys are by no 
means suckers when it comes to a battle, 
and they all carry something in their 
pockets to put in their dukes in case of 
a fight, such as a dollar’s worth of nick- 
els rolled up tight. 

Furthermore, they are using the old 
leather, kicking guys in the stomach 
when they are not able to hit them on 
the chin, and Liverlips is also using his 
noodle to good advantage, grabbing 
guys by their coat lapels and yanking 
them into him so he can butt them 
between the eyes with his noggin, and 
I wish to say that old Liverlips’ noggin 
is a very dangerous weapon at all times. 

Well, the ground around them is soon 
covered with Harvards, and it seems 
that some Yales are also mixed up with 
them, being Yales who think Sam the 
Gonoph and his guys are other Yales 
defending the goal posts and wishing 
to help out. But of course Sam the 
Gonoph and his guys cannot tell the 
Yales from the Harvards, and do not 
have time to ask which is which, so 
they are just letting everybody have 
it who comes along. And while all this 
is going cn our little doll is sitting up 
on the cross-bar and yelling plenty of 
encouragement to Sam and his guys. 

Now it turns out that these Harvards 
are by no means soft touches in a 
scrabble such as this, and as fast as they 
are fiattened they get up and keep belt- 
ing away, and while the old experience 
is running for Sam the Gonoph and 
Gyp Louie and Nubbsy Taylor and 
Benny Southstreet and old Liverlips 
early in the fight, the Harvards have 
youth in their favor. 

Pretty soon the Harvards are knock- 
ing down Sam the Gonoph, then they 
start knocking down Nubbsy Taylor, 
and by and by they are knocking down 
Benny Southstreet and Gyp Louie and 
Liverlips, and it is so much fun that 
the Harvards forget all about the goal 
posts. Of course as fast as Sam the 
Gonoph and his guys are knocked down 
they also get up, but the Harvards are 
too many for them, and they are getting 
an awful shellacking when the nine- 
foot guy who flattens me, and who is 
knocking down Sam the Gonoph so 
often he is becoming a great nuisance 
to Sam, sings out: 

“Listen,*? he says, 
guys, even if they do go to Yale. 


“these are game 
Let 


| us cease knocking them down,” he says, 


“and give them a cheer.” 

So the Harvards knock down Sam 
the Gonoph and Nubbsy Taylor and Gyp 
Louie and Benny Southstreet and old 
Liverlips just once more and then all 
the Harvards put their heads together 
and say rah-rah-rah, very loud, and go 
away, leaving the goal posts still stand- 
ing, with our little doll still roosting 
on the cross-bar, although afterwards 
I hear some Harvards who are not in 
the fight get the posts at the other end 
of the field and sneak away with them. 


| But I always claim these posts do not 


count. 

Well, sitting there on the ground be- 
cause he is too tired to get up from 
the last knockdown, and holding one 
hand to his right eye, which is closed 








tight, Sam the Gonoph is by no mem, _ 


a well guy, and all around and g a 










him is much suffering among his crey bh 1 
But our little doll is hopping up angi Cleve " 
down chattering like a jaybird agg by Mis: 
running between old Liverlips, who iy departu 






stretched out against one goal post, ang 
Nubbsy Taylor, and she is trying ty 
mop up the blood off their kissers wi, 
a handkerchief the size of a Postage 


she pul 
‘I at on 


thing te 
says, % 

































stamp. here ke 
Benny Southstreet is lying across Gyp i knowin; 
Louie and both are still snoring fro ‘tion fo 
the last knockdown, and the Bowl igi here.” 
now pretty much deserted except igi “I kni 
the newspaper scribes away up in thi Sam th 
press box, who do not seem to reali Van Cle 
that the Battle of the Century just come million 
off in front of them. It is coming og me for 
dark, when all of a sudden a guy pom Georgie 
up out of the dusk wearing white Spat am onl; 
and an overcoat with a fur collar kid eve 
and he rushes up to our little doll. says, “] 
“Clarice,” he says, “I am looking fq than sh 
you high and low. My train is stallei guy as 
for hours behind a wreck the other sig “T hat 
of Bridgeport, and I get here just aftel— hate hir 
the game is over. But,” he says, “IM does no’ 
figure you will be waiting somewheniM hit like 
for me. Let us hurry on to Hartford ors. I r 
darling,” he says. “Do r 
Well, when he hears this voice, Sani says. ‘ 
the Gonoph opens his good eye wid Georgie 
and takes a peek at the guy. Then am wounds 
of a sudden Sam jumps up and wobble of the c 
over to the guy and hits him a sma Well, | 
between the eyes. Sam is wobblingy Nubbsy 
because his legs are not so good fromm Gyp Lo 
the shellacking he takes off the Haram year aft 
vards, and furthermore he is away dm fall agai 
his punching as the guy only goes tm ing that 
his knees and comes right up standingf day the 
again as our little doll lets out a screed a large 1 
and speaks as follows: I figur 
“Oo-oo!” she says. “Do not hit Ellioff join up 
He is not after our goal posts!” ind hus 
“Elliot?” Sam the Gonoph says. “Thi fame, ar 
is not Elliot. This is nobody but Gigokff ilong ab 
Georgie. I can tell him by his whit] go ov 
spats,” Sam says, “and I am now going fion at 
to get even for the pasting I take fromm he coms 
the Harvards.” through 
Then he nails the guy again and thi Nubbsy 
time he seems to have a little more aj ind Gyp 
his punch, for the guy goes down an “Well, 
Sam the Gonoph gives him the leatha—f with the 
very good, although our little doll @§ tuckets 
still screeching, and begging Sam nd rust we 
to hurt Elliot. “Ducke 
Well, the rest of us figure we may a ire not | 
well take a little something out di ilthough 
Georgie’s hide, too, but as we start ft tome. 
him he gives a quick wiggle and hog Bys, “to 
to his feet and tears across the fil dats out 
and the last we see of him is his whit joing as 
spats flying through one of the po ‘Clarice \ 
Now a couple of other guys comet “Hold 
out of the dusk, and one of them iss he px 
tall, fine-looking guy with a white m4} yhole br 






tache, and anybody can see that he 
somebody, and what happens but ¢ 
little doll runs right into his arms al 
kisses him on the white mustache all 
calls him daddy and starts to cry me 
than somewhat, so I can see we l0 
our little doll then and there. 
now the guy with the white muste 
walks up to Sam the Gonoph and stid 
out his duke and says as follows: ; 

“Sir,” he says, “permit me the DOGEBIne Pia 
of shaking the hand which does me” i 
very signal service of chastising ® 
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ndrel who just escapes from the 
id. And,” he says, “permit me to 
introduce myself to you. I am J. Hil- 
dreth Van Cleve, president of the Van 
Cleve Trust. I am notified early today 
by Miss Peevy of my daughter’s sudden 
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who ig departure from school, and we learn 
0st, and she purchases a ticket for New Haven. 
rying tof I at once suspect this fellow has some- 






thing to do with it. Fortunately,” he 
says, “I have these private detectives 
here keeping tab on him for some time, 


ers with 
Postage 


ross Gy knowing my child’s schoolgirl infatua- 
ng fron tion for him, so we easily trail him 
Bowl ism here.” 

cept for “I know who you are, Mr. Van Cleve,” 
P in thf Sam the Gonoph says. “You are the 
O realizi™ Van Cleve who is down to his last forty 
ist come million. But,” he says, “do not thank 
ming of me for putting the slug on Gigolo 
uy pope Georgie. He is a bum in spades, and I 
lite spatf/¥ am only sorry he fools your nice little 
r collar kid even for a minute, although,” Sam 


loll. says, “I figure she must be dumber 


king fa than she looks to be fooled by such a 
is stalled™ guy as Gigolo Georgie.” 

ther sid “I hate him,” the little doll says. “I 
just afteia hate him because he is a coward. He 
says, “I does not stand up and fight when he is 
mewherl hit like you and Liverlips and the oth- 
Hartfordll ers. I never wish to see him again.” 

‘Do not worry,” Sam the Gonoph 
vice, Sang says. “1 will be too close to Gigolo 
eye wid Georgie as soon as I recover from my 
Then a wounds for him to stay in this part 
1 wobble of the country.” 

a sma Well, I do not see Sam the Gonoph or 
wobbling Nubbsy Taylor or Benny Southstreet or 
ood fro Gyp Louie or Liverlips for nearly a 
the Harm year after this, and then it comes on 
away dm iall again and one day I get to think- 
, goes tm ing that here it is Friday and the next 
standingl day the Harvards are playing the Yales 
a screeds a large football game in Boston. 

I figure it is a great chance for me to 
hit Elio join up with Sam the Gonoph again 
is!” ind hustle duckets for him for this 
iys. “Thi fame, and I know Sam will be leaving 
ut Gigohf along about midnight with his crew. So 
his whit | go over to the Grand Central Sta- 
1ow going™ tion at such a time, and sure enough 
take fromm he comes along by and by, busting 

through the crowd in the station with 
, and thi Nubbsy Taylor and Benny: Southstreet 
» more am ind Gyp Louie and old Liverlips. 
down al “Well, Sam,” I say, as. I hurry along 
ne leathaf with them, “here I am ready to hustle 
le doll @ duckets for you again, and I hope and 


Sam nd trust we do a nice business.” 
“Duckets!” Sam the Gonoph says. “We 









ve may am ire not hustling duckets for this game, 
g out dm idthough you can go with us and wel- 
> start ftome. We are going to Boston,” he 
and hog mys, “to root for the Yales to kick the 
the fielf dats out of the Harvards and we are 
his whit joing as the personal guests of Miss 
ne portal Clarice Van Cleve and her old man.” 

s come WE “Hold ’em Yale!” old Liverlips says, 
them is#fis he pushes me to one side and the 
yhite mu vhole bunch goes trotting through the 
that he @ jate to catch their train, and I then no- 
s but OM ice they are all wearing blue feathers 
arms ah their hats with a little white Y on 
stache allhese feathers such as college guys al- 
| cry MOM vays wear at football games, and that 
e we loi horeover Sam the Gonoph is carrying 
ore. AMG Yale pennant. 

mustacig ——__ 
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Problems in. Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


4. Parents’ Little Darling 


Mabel has no brothers and sisters. 
Her parents lavish all their attention 
and affection on her. It is pleasant to 
have so many pretty clothes and other 
personal possessions, but irksome to be 
worried over and hoped for so con- 
stantly. Mabel also feels at a loss in a 
group of young people, where she is not 
the principal person. 


Ask yourself: 


1. What facts should Mabel’s parents 
face about the position of an only child? 
In what ways can they make Mabel’s 
position an easier one? 

2. In what ways is it a poor policy for 
the whole family to have Mabel’s parents 
center so much attention on her? 

3. What social adjustments can Mabel 
make for herself by her own efforts? 
How? 


Try this: 
If you were an only child, what would 


you consider an ideal attitude on the 
part of your parents? 








Before the Ballots 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Al Smith, ex-Governor of New 
York, who recently declared for Alf 
M. Landon, was the victim of a vicious 
whispering campaign in 1928. The 
“Happy Warrior” ran against Herbert 
Hoover, and was smeared with lies 
because he was a Roman Catholic. 

In 1932 President Hoover had the 
misfortune to be loaded down with 
the blame for the depression. An 
efficient “smear Hoover” campaign, 
along with a wave of anti-Prohibition 
sentiment, contributed to his over- 
whelming defeat. 

Of the 1936 campaign, Taylor and 
Middlebrook give one sample pat- 
terned after the style of 1799, 1800, 
or 1864: “If he (the President) be- 
came convinced tomorrow that com- 
ing out for cannibalism would get him 
the votes he so sorely needs, he would 
begin fattening a missionary in the 
White House backyard some Wednes- 
day.” “This sounds like a New 
England parson’s idea of Thomas 
Jefferson,’ say Taylor and Middle- 
brook, “but it is really an estimate of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt by a famous 
editor, Mr. H. L. Mencken, in the 
American Mercury. The rough and 
tumble of our politics began early. 
May it long continue, for issues and 
men are of first importance... . But 
urging the freest possible discussion 
is not to defend the cave-man tech- 
nique, with no holds barred. In a 
prize-ring the eye-gouger ... is no 
longer tolerated. In the _ political 
arena he still flourishes.” 
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- - - in Advertising Arts. Prizes of 


$50, $25, $10. Four prizes of $4 
“Prang” Tempera sets. 


. - . in Applied Arts and Crafts. 
Prizes of $50, $25, $10. Four prizes 
of $4 “Prang” Tempera sets. 


Tuned Palet Colors 
will help you win 


Use these accurately blended, spectrally cor- 
rect colors, for real results! They’re not just 
ordinary colors—they’re carefully matched, 
and designed to work together. Get them in 
*Prang Tempera, *Prang Water Colors, 
*Pastello, *Crayograph and *Crayonex. 


“Winning Art Ideas" 


Chuck full of helpful information, hints 
and ideas for preparing your entry—to 
help you make it a winner. Send for 
your copy of this valuable booklet 
NOW! Address: 













MONEY MAKING 
IDEAS YOU 
CAN EASILY USE 


Hundreds of workable money-making ideas—either 
spare time or full time—at home or in the shop—in 
nearly every line of endeavor—metal working, wood 
working, etc., are graphically explained every month 
in Popular Mechanics. Crystal clear plans, easy to fol- 
low. Besides, this big 250-page magazine is crammed 
full of fascinating accounts and pictures (many in full 
color) of amazing discoveries, new inventions and 











MAKING PRINTS 


In “Making Prints,” four authorities tell about 
the techniques of lithograph, drypoint, aquatint, 


linoleum print, woodcut, and etching. 50 full- 
page reproductions of prize student-made prints. 
CN I ciidoaa dmmeon -..- $1.50 
10 or more copies to one address am $1.10 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
” Chamber of C ce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


U. $. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Write im- 
mediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of many positions obtain- 
able and particulars telling how to 
get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R252 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Would YouPay 2'24For A Good Book? 


We have a special bargain in LITTLE BLUE BOOKS— 
your pick of 1750 titles. A postcard or letter will bring you 
a complete catalog and a 50% discount certificate. Address: 


LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO., Room 59, Girard, Kansas 
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latest scientific achievements. Don’t miss 
this month’s ——s thrilling, 

ly gtippingand entertaining rec- . 
MeCKyLAR ord of the world’s newest won- 
Ics ders. 25¢ at all newsstands. 
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A Contest That Will 
Help Improve Your 
Students Work 








| storm raged furiously. 
| chines were silent. 
: | dashed up to the night foreman. 

| aren’t you turning out our usual quota 








Allentown, Pa. 
Winner of 1935-1936 


Edward Palanceo, 

3rd Prise 
Eldorado-Scholastic Drawing Contest 
Give your students an added in- 
centive to practice drawing—en- 
courage them to try for Eldorado- 
Scholastic Drawing Awards. Year 
after year this contest has aroused 
enthusiasm and greater interest in 


art classes. Naturally the cash 
prizes appeal strongly. But the 
gold and silver emblems also 


awarded to winners are equally 
coveted. Remind students of 
these awards—point out the ad- 
vantages of having their work 
exhibited in Carnegie Institute 
and the consequent nation-wide 
publicity—stimulate new interest 
in art and your classes. 


PRIZES , 
1st prise $50 2nd prize $25 
3rd prize $15 


5 prizes of $5 each 


In addition, winners of the first 
three prizes receive handsome 
gold emblems; the five who win 
honorable mention receive silver 
emblems. All emblems entitle 
winners to membership on _ the 
All-American Drawing Team. 


Write for folders for class dis- 
tribution containing rules and 
description of the Eldorado- 
Scholastic Drawing Contest. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J10-2 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


The Ability to Draw is Essential to 
a Modern Education 
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LAUGHS 


The bright young pupil looked long and 
thoughtfully at the second examination 
question, which read: “State the num- 
ber of tons of coal shipped out of the 
United States in any given year.” Then 


| his brow cleared and he wrote: 


“1492—none.” 
—Utah Humbug. 
e 


the toy animal factory the 
Inside the ma- 
The enraged owner 


“Why 


Outside 


of toy animals?” 

The foreman drew himself up to his 
full height as he replied, “I would not 
turn out a dog on a night like this.” 

—Ohio Green Goat. 


“What’s the best exercise for re- 
ducing?” 
“Just move the head slowly from right 
to left when offered a second helping.” 
-Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


Proressor Missionary: “Am I too late 
for dinner?” 
Native: “Yes, but you'll do for break- 
fast.” 
—Voo Doo. 
e 
Ham: “Gee! This is a funny world to 
live in.” 
Bones: “Yes, and so few of us get out 
of it alive.” 
—Siren. 
* 


“I want to know,” said the grim-faced 





OFTHE 
WEEK 












“And the audience, my boy, were glued 
to their seats,” said the delighted actor. 

“That certainly was a neat way of 
keeping them there,” said the critic, 


—Pitt Panther. 
. 


Doctor: 
dollars. 

Senior: Go to it. 
give you half. 


I will examine you for ten 
If you find it Tl 


—The Dragon. 
> 






















A young country minister, noted for 
his jollity, was dining at a farmhouse 
one Sunday. When his plate of roast 
chicken was passed to him, he remarked 
facetiously: 

“Well, here’s where that chicken en- 
ters the ministry.” 

“Hope it does better there than it did 
in lay work,” rejoined the bright boy 
of the family. 

& 








Nep: “How did the swimming team 
come out?” 
Tune: “Wet.” 





—Purple Cow. 





GeoLtocy Pror.: “The class will now 
name some of the lower species of ani- 
mals, starting with Mr. Smith.” 

—Exchange. 










HE: (as canoe rocks) “Don’t be afraid; 
we're only ten feet from land. 

Sue: (looking around) Where is it? 

He: Underneath us! 








—Chaparral. 
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woman, “how much money my husband es 
drew out of the bank last week.” The Lyric Vote Editoria 
“I cannot give you that information, The boys who warble “Oh, Susanahl’j 4 Hunc 
madam,” answered the man in the cage. Claim Mich., Conn., Mass., and Indiana; McFe 
“You're the paying teller, aren’t you?” Who sing.“Happy Days Are Here again” Villiam 
coy b ; ” Claim Ark., N. Y., Calif., and Tenn. to Di 
es, but not the telling payer. , ’ ’ Dcine 
—Tit~Bits. —N. Y. Herald Tribune. ‘Just B 
es The Li 
Watso 
She bent over him and fold a } 
gazed longingly into his one p e 
good eye. “Je t’adore,” she fan Yn 
ou 
murmured, every syllable aod 
a caress. He looked up at Whose | 
her and answered gruffly: ; The Wh 
“Aw, go shut it yourself.” Ee of Be 
—Gargoyle. re Dunn 
arch o 
. t ( 
é Doroti 
CaROLINE: “You had no urse | 
business to kiss me!” . ; ks: 
Jack: It was not business, Lambe 
it was pleasure!” a rey 
e a jand W 
: ell, Jr 
Sue: “You used to say Who's W 
that Mary was such a sweet Social s 
pensive little girl.” nerd 
He: “Well, she soon got er the 
over that. You might say _¥ pert 
that she became expensive.” Robert Day in The New Yorker pudent 
—Pitt Panther. “Listen, stupid, we sent you down for sponges i 
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A Hundred Years 
at Sea 
(Concluded from page 4) 


ship nearly 100 years earlier but the 
conditions were quite different. There 
was a long line of heavily loaded trucks 
waiting to drive on to the pier to dis- 
charge freight. The pier itself was 
cluttered with immense piles of barrels, 
bags, cases and crates. Some of it was 
fenced off in a heavy cage with seals on 
the locks. Men driving electric mules 
with rubber tires hooted at him to get 
out of the road as they fled hither and 
yon to pick up loads. There was a faint, 
sweetish odor of exotic produce, a smell 
blended of coffee and fruit and sugar and 
rare woods. The quartermaster at the 
upper end of the gang-way gave him a 
different sort of glance, albeit a shrewd 
one, and then saluted the port captain 
respectfully. He said Number One, the 
chief officer, was in his cabin. The port 
captain sent the young fellow down to 
be passed by the doctor and from there 
he went up to find the mate. 

The mate was pretty busy, but he had 
once been a new starter himself and he 
took time off to give the young fellow 
a word of welcome. It would have 
sounded to the boy’s anxious parents 
more like a bawling out, but it made 
a favorable impression on him. He had 
a sure instinct in such matters. He 
sensed already the underlying principle 
of life in this large, glittering, white- 
enameled mechanism called a ship, and 
responded to it. 


This is the secret of the successful 
sailor. No matter how good a man may 
be at his job, if he does not understand 
what discipline is and why it is indis- 
pensable he will never be happy in 
harness. He is, in fact, a source of 
danger and irritation to everybody he 
sails with. There grows up around him, 
like a sinister intangible vapor, a sus- 
picion that if anything happens he will 
be no good. And the more he tries to 
explain himself and establish far-flung 
alibis and grievances the more reluctant 
is anybody to accept him at his own 
valuation. 

He shared a room with another cadet 
abaft the officers’ cabins on what he calls 
“topside,” amidships. His wages were 
$30 a month, which is a bounty provided 
by law to the shipowner who carries 
cadets. The government really paid the 
young fellow’s wages. Of course it is 
$30 a month and all found, so for a boy 
just out of school it is not so bad. After 
a year it is $50. 

Most of the other fellows he met had 
not graduated from high school, and at 
that time (1933) there were a good many 
rolling stones, lads whose parents had 
tried them at this and that, and who 
had finally sent them to sea in a sort 
of desperation. American parents re- 
gard the sea very much as English par- 
ents used to regard the colonies, as a 
last hope for the scapegrace son to re- 
deem himself. 


One of these days, I hope, the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine will become as 
choosy and fastidious as the great lines 


—__—_ 
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of Europe, and the pick of the nation’s 
manhood will think as highly of a liner’s 
chief officer as of the junior vice-presi- 
dent of a bond house. But that time is 
not yet. 

He went to work, as all cadets do, 
keeping the bridge, boats, and boat deck 
ship-shape. The senior quartermaster 
bossed the cadets. Number One, the 
chief mate, took him on his watch and 
taught him to steer. In his watch below 
he studied navigation and seamanship. 
But that was his own affair. He wanted 
to get on. Some of the others, who had 
not been successful ashore, could see no 
sense in losing sleep that way. 

From the day he sailed as one of the 
crew of that ship you would have 
thought he had taken a vow of silence. 
An occasional picture postcard with a 
view of Lima, Peru, or a colored render- 
ing of the locks at Gatun, printed in 
Japan and sold by a Hindu for ten cents 
a dozen in Panama City, was about all 
we had from him. Ships are turned 
around pretty fast these days, and he 
couldn’t get long enough leave to justify 
the bus fare to Westport. But he re- 
ported he was “OK,” and in due course 
he was shifted to another slower and 
older ship. 


Even then he did not tell us about it. 
What he did say, during a weekend 
snatched while his ship was in drydock, 
was that he thought he’d ask for a trans- 
fer. The skipper, he said, had no use 
for him. 

This was alarming. It was hard for us 
to visualize that skipper. It was some 
time after before it came out that the 
captain in question was one of those 
troubled souls who discovered imperfec- 
tions in everybody except themselves, 
and whose wife bullied him so unmerci- 
fully at home that he sought release by 
bullying the young men on his ship. 
This happens much more often than 
people ashore imagine. A woman can 
make or mar a commander. 

Our young friend did not know this. 
He just tried to get away from the man. 
He was successful, and sailed as senior 
cadet on another fast ship. We received 
a new picture postal, his supply of Gatun 
Locks having run out. 

But he was different from Captain 
Wakeman in this—that he did not re- 
gard himself as an irresistible Lothario 
who left port with all the women faint- 
ing for love of him or stowing away on 
board so as to sail with him. He was 
rather the other way. And he kept his 
love-making where it belonged. The 
first girl he went with tried to get him 
to drop his seagoing and take a position 
at home. Too many girls do that, and 
too many are successful. 

Our young fellow dropped the girl 
after a while. He was studying for his 
license. She ought to have shown a 
little interest in that when he mentioned 
it. And when he came back to Westport 
with a third mate’s deep-sea license he 
didn’t even call on her. He took up with 
one he has now, the one we approved of. 

One of these days he will get a junior 
mate’s job. We all hope so, anyhow. 





Reprinted from Today, by permission 
of the editors. 
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